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An Archaeological Reconnaissance of 
Isle Royale 
Fred Dustin 


Tue 1929 LEcIsLaTurRE passed an appropriation for a general survey 
of Isle Royale, its flora and fauna, geology, and archaeology. The 
University of Michigan was designated to undertake this work. 
Through the kind offices of Dr. Wilbert B. Hinsdale, associate-in- 
charge, Division of the Great Lakes, Dr. Carl E. Guthe, director 
of the Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan, 
and Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, then acting president of the uni- 
versity, the writer was appointed special agent for the Museum of 
Anthropology to make a survey of the archaeology of Isle Royale. 

As this occurred late in the spring of 1929, and there were sev- 
eral unavoidable delays, it was impossible to complete proper prepa- 
rations for the preliminary survey. The literature regarding the 
island is slight and scattered. The most desirable maps were not 
available, and even transportation was uncertain. Dr. Hinsdale 
furnished a list of references which was invaluable. George R. 
Fox, then president of the Michigan State Archaeological Society, 
gave important information. Dr. Samuel A. Barrett, director of 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, sent reports and papers of great 
value. Fortunately my own library contained that rare publication, 
Charles T. Jackson’s report of his explorations of the island in 
1847-48, as well as that of John W. Foster and Josiah D. Whitney, 
his assistants.2. There was no time to procure the maps of the 

1“An Archaeological Reconnaissance of Isle Royale,” is being published 
twenty-five years after it was written because it is believed that it furnishes 
valuable information on Michigan’s largest island, Isle Royale. The report 
was written by Mr. Dustin as a result of his participation in 1929 and 1930 
in a survey by the museum of anthropology of the University of Michigan. 
It was intended originally that the University of Michigan would publish 
all the reports resulting from this expedition. Accordingly Dr. Carl E. Guthe, 
then director of the Museum of Anthropology, edited Mr. Dustin’s report, 
but a failure to receive an appropriation for the purpose prevented it and 


the other reports of the survey being published. Later some of the reports 
were published. 


2Charles T. Jackson, “Report on the Geological and Mineralogical Survey 
of the Mineral Lands of the United States in the State of Michigan,” in 
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linear survey of 1847-49, but Allen Schoenfield, special correspond- 
ent of the Detroit News, kindly furnished the lake survey charts 
of Isle Royale and Lake Superior. Two working blueprints were 
provided by the state geologist. 

In view of the facts, it was not possible to outline any definite 
plan of work, and I was directed to proceed in the most feasible 
way. As most of the reported Indian remains were on the north- 
eastern half of the island, a convenient location was of vital im- 
portance. Since I expected to use a small boat quite frequently, 
and Tobin Harbor is landlocked, I selected Minong Lodge as 
headquarters. 

In 1929 I arrived at Isle Royale on July 12, and left on August 
30. In 1930 I spent from July 18 to August 15 upon the island. 
During my stay I received information and assistance from numer- 
ous persons; and when my business was understood, I found an 
intelligent interest and hearty cooperation at every point. The sum- 
mer residents of the island come from many states of the Union. 
They, and the casual resorters and fishermen, were uniformly cour- 
teous and willing to assist me in every way possible. The survey 
was concluded during the summer of 1930. Dr. Carl E. Guthe 
worked with me for a month, and I also received information and 
assistance from members of other divisions of the University of 
Michigan expedition. 

Arthur Anderson of Tobin Harbor was recommended as a most 
competent pilot, and as long water trips were necessary, I engaged 
him with his cabin cruiser. His fidelity, skill, and judgment were 
of the greatest assistance, and his knowledge of localities was in- 
valuable. 

In an unpublished report on my itinerary I have given a con- 
secutive narrative of the work, touching only lightly on the archae- 
ology. This paper will be a study of the ancient remains and the 
conclusions resulting from investigations. It is far from complete, 
for the work began in the dark, as it were, and consisted largely 
House Executive Documents, volume 3, number 5, part 3 (31 Congress, 
1 session) (Washington, D.C., 1849); J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney, 
“Report on the Geology and Topography of a portion of the Lake Superior 
Land District in the State of Michigan,” in House Executive Documents, 


number 69, part 1, Copper Lands (31 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, 
D.C., 1850). 
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in following a series of clues. It is hoped that the future explorer 
will find this a basis for more thorough work, even as my studies 
were extensions of the labors of others. 

I wish to extend my thanks to those who made possible my work 
on this isle of rich interest and wild beauty, and to those who as- 
sisted me in my task with unfailing courtesy and willingness to 
cooperate. 

Ever since the geologist, Charles T. Jackson, explored Isle Royale 
in 1847 and reported the ancient copper mines, there has been a 
veil of mystery surrounding this northern possession of Michigan. 
The people who worked the mines left no written account of their 
activities, and one can trace their history only through scattered 
cultural remains. It follows, therefore, that an interpreter of their 
culture must possess imagination to assist in re-creating the works 
and customs of vanished peoples in a logical and systematic man- 
ner. He must base his conclusions upon carefully considered evi- 
dence and data collected on the ground. Much has been written 
upon the archaeology of Isle Royale which is more or less fanciful. 

It must not be thought, however, that because enthusiasts may 
have overdrawn the picture or used superlatives too freely, their 
stories are pure imagination. There was, and is, real foundation 
for all that has been written, although the interpretation has been 
faulty at times. It is quite easy for anyone who, like myself, has 
fallen under the spell of this enchanted isle, to see in its beauty, 
charm, and mystery a masterpiece of nature —a poem, a sermon, 
and an essay combined. I wish that someone skilled in the use of 
words would write its story without magnifying its wonders or 
overpainting its scenes. To the man with a love of the wilderness 
of forest and stream, the mystery of shaded trails, and ever-chang- 
ing waters, the isle is much nearer to paradise than any mythical 
garden spot of Eden. 

Today the Americans of the older generation who come “to 
revel in a lotus-eating repose,” the sons of the ancient Vikings, 
whose little boats I often saw tossing on the waves, and those dark- 
skinned descendants of the true American stock meet at Birch 
Island. In spite of the inroads of modern civilization, the wild 
beauty and dreams of the long-dead past throw a spell over him 
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who, with attentive ear listens to our Great Mother as she whispers 
her secrets. 

More or less vague references to Isle Royale appear in the Jesuit 
Relations, and there are also accounts by one or two early French 
explorers.2 The fall of Quebec settled the ownership of the island 
for twenty-three years. In 1783 the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United Colonies gave the sovereignty to the latter, 
although it was held by the Chippewas until 1842, when they 
ceded it to the United States. Following this cession, a horde of 
seekers for riches in copper rushed to the island. When Dr. Jack- 
son visited it in 1847, he found men working at a dozen places, a 
town site laid out on the north side of Rock Harbor, and great 
preparations being made for development. Line for line, there has 
been nothing published on Isle Royale more valuable than Jack- 
son’s brief account and diary of his explorations. 

The great activity of the late 1840's and early 1850's subsided. 
There was copper on Isle Royale in scores of outcrops; there was 
native silver, too, but for a time quiet prevailed. In the 1870's 
there was a revival of mining interest and for a few years copper 
was shipped, especially from the Minong Mine at McCargoe Cove. 
However this venture also failed financially. 

From this brief resumé of the white man’s interest in the island, 
it will easily be seen that the basis of Isle Royale archaeology is 
also copper. This was the metal that attracted the aborigines as 
well — copper, mined probably centuries before the birth of Colum- 
bus, and distributed in the form of weapons, ornaments, and uten- 
sils by the red man from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Father of Waters to the wave-washed shores of the 
Atlantic. Wherever I went on the island, copper was in evidence. 

I collected copper in the gem-like prehnite in sheltered coves 
and pebbly beaches. I found it in ragged little masses on the dumps 
at McCargoe Cove; gathered it in the primeval forest at the Island 
Mine; and dug it out of the same rocky vein at Little Siskiwit River 
where the ancient red miners toiled. In the vicinity of Rock Har- 
bor Light it was often in sheets. It stained the very rocks. 

3Jackson, “Report,” in House Executive Documents, volume 3, number 5, 


part 3, page 381 (31 Congress, 1 session); Foster and Whitney, “Report,” 
in House Executive Documents, number 69, part 1, Copper Lands, 48-49. 
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All accounts center around copper, but there are many factors 
of archaeology about which little mention has been made. Trans- 
portation, dwellings, and food supply are all a material part of the 
story. During my stay I visited all the more notable prehistoric 
workings, but had little time for searching out unreported ones. 
I have carefully examined the Jesuit Relations, and find nothing 
that has not been quoted by previous writers. 

I find no definite account of any prehistoric mining on Isle Royale 
previous to Jackson’s visit. Copper had been mentioned as early as 
1640 by Pierre Boucher. He stated that, “In Lake Superior there 
is a great island which is fifty leagues in circuit, in which there is 
a very beautiful mine of copper; it is found also in various places 
in large pieces all refined.”* This is apparently a definite refer- 
ence, and seems to confirm the place as being the present Isle 
Royale, for he adds that copper has also been found “in other 
places,” inferentially the Upper Peninsula. It will be noted that 
Boucher simply makes a statement in regard to a locality, but gives 
no information as to mining or visible remains of mining activities. 
It remained for Jackson to report upon these matters some two 
hundred years later. It further appears that the extensive prehis- 
toric workings at McCargoe Cove were not reported until 1871. 
Since that time other workings have been reported. It is quite 
likely, however, that a walking survey of the island, following 
the lines of the various outcrops, would reveal many more which, 
although visited by exploring miners, have never been reported. 

In the old reports, the term fingers is often used to refer to the 
long points forming the northeastern end of the island. If we 
place the left hand on this portion of a map of the island, palm 
down, the forefinger will be terminated by Scovill Point, the mid- 
dle finger by Blake Point, the ring finger by Locke Point, and the 
little finger by Hill Point. The forefinger is therefore the result 
of the ridge which separates Tobin Harbor from Rock Harbor, 
and which extends in a southwesterly direction along the inner, 
or southwestern, shore of Rock Harbor. 

Jackson found men digging on Scovill Point and southwest as 

4Pierre Boucher, Histoire veritable et Naturelle des Moeurs et productions 
du pays de la Nouvelle France, vulgairement dite le Canada, quoted in 
Jackson’s “Report” in House Executive Documents, volume 3, number 5, 


part 3, 377 
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far as the townsite called Ransom. For a mile at intervals he was 
shown the shallow pits of the prehistoric miners. Foster states 
that “Mr. C. G. Shaw pointed out to us . . . evidences of mining 
[prehistoric] . . . on the Middle Finger [correctly the forefinger] 
. . » [which] can be traced lengthways a mile.”5 I made a survey 
of some of these, but they do not reveal anything of especial in- 
terest excepting that they were followed by white miners. These 
old mines are usually just below the crest of the low ridge and on 
the southerly slope. The forefinger is about five miles long. The 
remains of prehistoric mining can be traced its full length. 

South of Rock Harbor Lodge in Section 3 of T. 66 N., R. 33 W., 
is Smithwick Channel, separating Smithwick and Hill Islands. The 
latter has some prehistoric mining remains which have been re- 
ported by Mr. George Fox, and perhaps by others. Although the 
author has no other written accounts at hand, the old pits are wit- 
nesses of the primitive miners. 

Along this ridge of the forefinger, one of these localities, in Sec. 
13, T. 66 N., R. 34 W., was used by white miners and given the 
name Siskiwit Mine. At the time of my visit, the dump came down 
to the water’s edge, and not far back was a sloping drift terminat- 
ing at a perpendicular shaft. This drift has been driven down 
through an old Indian working. In the debris I collected a ham- 
mer-stone much battered by use, and noted one or two more wedged 
in the waste rock at the side of the drift. The old Indian pit ap- 
pears to have been five or six feet deep. The copper here is in- 
clined to lie in sheets or thin masses. 

Northeast of this shaft, there is a fine growth of spruce along a 
comparative level old beach line. In all probability this level place 
was a former camp site, but the heavy growth of timber and lack 
of time did not permit further exploration. 

Mr. Fox was mislead by an error on the lake chart which in- 
cludes Isle Royale into identifying the Siskiwit Mine as the Saginaw 
Mine, which he states was started on the site of prehistoric mining. 
The mine in question was the Siskiwit Mine, one of the properties 
of the Union and Isle Royale Mining Company. The Saginaw 


5Foster and Whitney, “Report,” in House Executive Documents, number 
69, part 1, Copper Lands, 162. 
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Mine was not opened until long after the Siskiwit Mine was aban- 
doned. It was located almost due south of the Old Light in Section 
35 near the lake shore and half a mile south of Conglomerate Bay. 
There is no record of its having been on a prehistoric working, 
and such would be improbable, for Alfred C. Lane says in his 
report that the ore was “copper finely disseminated in epidote, 
and hard to stamp.’6 

Not far from the center of Mott Island, across Rock Harbor from 
Siskiwit Mine, I observed workings that seemed to be prehistoric. 
There is a vague tradition that the little clearing on the northerly 
shore, where the old dock was located, was an Indian camp site. 

On Section 9 of T.65N., R.34W., a small lake named Epidote 
Lake is noted close to the shore, where a mining operation was 
conducted in the late 1840’s. The references as to prehistoric work 
at this point are vague, Fox mentioning, “At the site of the Ohio 
and Isle Royale Mining Company near Chippewa Harbor.”? As the 
above named company also operated at Datolite not far to the south- 
west, it is not easy to determine the place, but I obtained from some 
of the fishermen definite information that prehistoric workings had 
been found in the near vicinity of both of these places. I have 
therefore noted it on the map as Epidote. 

Passing to the southwest, the next prehistoric mining site examined 
was on the Little Siskiwit or Sibley River, which empties into the 
extreme southwestern end of Hay Bay. It was here that William P. F. 
Ferguson, of Franklin, Pennsylvania, reported the discovery of 
what, to him, appeared to be a fortified enclosure and ancient pit- 
dwellings. Mr. Ferguson was a newspaper man, and his numerous 
descriptive writings on Isle Royale are of such a character that 
Michigan people, as well as all lovers of nature, are deeply in his 
debt for his splendid work. He was not an archaeologist, however, 
and lacked the training and background necessary for the interpreta- 
tion of some of the discoveries he made. Perhaps his enthusiasm 
misled him somewhat. Nevertheless he gave descriptions and 
called attention to two localities of much interest; the one now to 

8Aifred C. Lane, “Geological Report on Isle Royale,” in Geological Survey 
of Michigan, volume 6, part 1, page 22 (Lansing, 1898). 


7George R. Fox, “The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Royale,” in The 
Wisconsin Archeologist, 10:84, first series (Milwaukee, 1911). 
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be mentioned, and another about two miles southwest in Section 22, 
T.64N, R37W.8 , 

The pits on the Little Siskiwit are located at the falls on the 
second terrace above Lake Superior on a gravelly and boulder-filled 
old lake beach, now perhaps a hundred feet above the present lake 
level. The supposed fortification mentioned by Ferguson is a 
natural salient of this ancient beach with a few low projecting rock 
outcrops in which the prehistoric miner had discovered copper. In 
one place his workings had reached a perpendicular depth of about 
six feet, and as many more feet horizontally into the rock. This 
particular pit had been excavated by the McDonald-Massee ex- 
pedition of 1928, and Mr. Anderson and I dug still deeper, down to 
the thin copper vein from which we took some metal, along with 
quartz and calcite crystals. South of this pit, Ferguson’s Pit No. 1 
was noted, and the remains of his labors were plainly to be seen. 
This particular mining locality is perhaps a hundred feet in each 
surface dimension, and I judge that there are twelve or fifteen of 
the old workings within that space. 

Hammerstones showing battering and fractures were plentiful, 
and suitable boulders on the old lake beach were easily found, but 
the majority of these were not of sufficient hardness, being of the 
prevailing local rock. The stones which were used may be presumed 
to have been brought by glacial or ice action. 

From this place we crossed the Little Siskiwit to the Pit Dwell- 
ings. These are scattered along the old beach, and are probably the 
result of aboriginal digging to secure hammers or perhaps to search 
for nuggets of copper. Quite possibly some are holes dug by white 
prospectors seeking bedrock. One of the large pits is quite evidently 
a blow-down, a phenomenon familiar to every woodsman. A tree 
blows down and carries with its roots a mass of soil, stones and 
mould, making a hole in the ground. In the course of years, the 
tree decays and leaves an oblong mound of earth and mould where 
its roots were upturned, and a long line of punky wood marking 
the resting place of the trunk. A forest fire occurs later, and all 
vestige of the trunk disappears. Partially burned wood and charcoal 
fall into the pit, and are covered by the caving sides. I have seen 


8William P. F. Ferguson, “The Franklin Isle Royale Expedition,” in 
Michigan History, 8:450-68 (Lansing, 1924). 
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blow-downs five feet deep and twenty or more feet long. The 
charcoal or fire-cracked stones in the test-pits are also accounted 
for in the same manner. 

Mr. Ferguson in his article in Michigan History, opposite page 
464, gives a photograph of the outcropping walls at pit 4, which he 
assumed had been laid up by human hands.® As a matter of fact, 
this is also a natural geological phenomenon that may be observed 
at a hundred places along the beach if one takes the trouble to dig. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the white prospectors might 
have laid up a few boulders to prevent the soil from falling back 
into the excavation. There is evidence that the ancient miners did 
the same where they were actually operating. 

Mr. Ferguson misinterpreted the use of these pits, as he did the 
seeming fortification. He failed to note that he was on an ancient 
gravelly beach, with a few projecting rocks showing traces of copper 
which was the sole attraction to red miners as well as white. That 
an axe and an arrowhead have been found here does not indicate 
domiciles. Mr. Ferguson himself stated that he was disappointed at 
not finding artifacts. But aside from hammers, very little could be 
expected from such a locality. 

We followed the old beach for about a half mile or more south- 
west, and later, while the pilot explored up the river, I followed 
northeast along the terrace but noted no further signs of either 
prehistoric or modern mining. 

About two and a half miles southwest of the mouth of the Little 
Siskiwit, we came to the site of the former county seat of Isle Royale, 
at the head of Siskiwit Bay. As far as man is concerned, silence pre- 
vails. We proceeded a short distance northeast from the county seat 
along the shore, then turned due north, intending to strike the 
second ridge in Section 22. We soon found ourselves in a cedar 
swamp where progress was difficult, but we eventually came out 
at the first ridge. Our objective had been the prehistoric mining 
pits, reported by Mr. Ferguson, in the southwest quarter of Section 
22, but I noted at once a pit of considerable size on this ridge. A 
short survey showed that we had discovered an unreported group 
of ancient pits. One was seven feet deep and twenty feet across, in 
‘ ®Ferguson, “The Franklin Isle Royale Expedition,” in Michigan History, 


° 
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spite of being partially filled with waste from adjacent pits. A thin 
vein of copper showed on the rocky face of one of the holes, and I 
counted twenty-seven stone hammers lying in a space seven feet 
square, apparently as the ancient miners had left them. A rough 
count showed twenty-seven pits ranging northeast and southwest 
along the ridge. We followed northeast along the ridge for a short 
distance to a ravine where the pits ended. These old workings were 
practically on the old trail from Scovill Point to Washington Harbor, 
but the only sign of white man’s work was a short trench cut 
about two feet deep through one of the old dumps, as though some- 
one had mistaken it for a mound. 

These pits are in the northwest quarter of Section 27, and not 
far from the west line. We noted another swamp north of this low 
ridge, beyond which lies the long ridge from the Little Siskiwit to 
the Island Mine, where Ferguson found ancient mining operations 
in Section 22 near the center of the southwest quarter. These were 
later visited by the McDonald-Massee party. It seems this place is 
about half a mile north of the site I have described, and was also 
the scene of some explorations by white miners, probably from the 
Island Mine. 

There is but little remaining of the sparse Indian workings at the 
Island Mine, which lies in the northwest quarter of Section 20 of 
T.64N., R.37W. Near the first shaft and close to the road, I noted 
a prehistoric pit worked into the face of a low ledge. It was filled 
with black mud and had been used as a wallow by the moose. 
Owing to its condition, I could make no examination, but picked 
up a poor hammer or two. The other workings was a shallow pit 
not far distant, and I assume that the dumps cover other remains. 

Henry Gillman describes a visit to Triangle Island, a short 
distance southwest of Washington Island.19 This wave-washed rock 
has also been reported upon by George Fox.11 Gillman states that 
it is a sandstone rock with very little soil on any part of it, and that 
the worked-out pits were very noticeable. Mr. Fox’s visit was over 
forty years later, and conditions had slightly changed. His observa- 

10Henry Gillman, “The Mound-builders and Platyenemism in Michigan, 
in Annual Report of the Board of Regents of aa Smithsonian Institution 
for the Year 1873, 388-89 (Washington, D.C., 187 


11Fox, “The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Rovale, in The Wisconsin 
Archeologist, 10:99. 
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tions differed somewhat from those of Gillman, who seemed in- 
clined to misinterpret the meaning of a sloping place on the Island, 
attributing to human agency a manifest work of nature. The pits 
noted by both authors, however, were very probably prehistoric 
mines from which the debris had been swept by wave-action. 

Fox in his list of prehistoric mining locations, also names a place 
at the head of Washington Harbor where the Wendigo Copper 
Company operated. The author was unable to visit either of these 
places, and simply touched at Washington Island, where early white 
explorations have been reported on the site of ancient works. 

Mr. Fox quotes Alfred Merritt, a well-known mining man, who 
frequented the island for many years as follows: “He had never 
known a place where copper was found by whites, but what the 
red man had been there before him.”12 This statement seems to 
be borne out by the observations of others, and more than once it 
was emphasized by my own experience and corroborated by in- 
dividuals who are familiar with the island and its remains. 

In an attempt to verify the location of some vaguely reported 
prehistoric copper pits, we landed from our boat near the center of 
the southeast quarter of Section 28 of T.65N., R.37W., and pro- 
ceeded to Lake Desor. We climbed the ridge and worked east and 
west along its crest and sides in search of the work of the pre- 
historic miners. We discovered nothing. 

We come now to the Todd Harbor locations on the northerly 
side of the island and about midway its length. Here, between the 
mouths of the outlets of Lakes Harvey and Hatchet, the Pittsburg 
and Isle Royale Mining Company began its operations on the site 
of prehistoric work. 

Dr. Walter Koelz, who was making a study of the fish fauna of Isle 
Royale, stated that on the crest of the highest ridge between Hatchet 
Lake and Todd Harbor, he and his assistants saw a pile of hammer- 
stones which, as nearly as he could locate the spot, would be near 


the south quarter post of Section 11 of T.65N., R.36W.13 They 


12Fox, “The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Royale in The Wisconsin 
Archeologist, 83-84. 

13Walter Koelz’s detailed report of his intensive study in 1929 remains 
unpublished but it has been “extensively used in preparation” of Carl L. 
Hubbs and Karl F. Lagler’s report, “Fishes of Isle Royale, Lake Superior, 


Michigan,” in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science Arts and Letters, 
1947, 33:73-134 CAnn Arbor, 1949). 
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also discovered a pit about ten feet deep in the southeast quarter of 
this same section. This would seem to be not far from where the pile 
of hammers was seen. The white men’s mines were all in Section 12 
of this township. 

There are a number of these aboriginal pits in the vicinity. My 
examination was confined to the immediate locality mentioned, and 
along the ridge to the northeast. 

We now come to the most interesting prehistoric mines yet 
discovered on the island: those at McCargoe Cove. I do not find this 
location mentioned until the fall of 1871.14 Jackson,15 in 1847, 
described a location two miles due north of the present abandoned 
mine, situated on the lake shore opposite the northeast end of 
Hawk Island, which is called Amygdaloid and Isle Royale Mining 
Co. on the Ives Survey Map. In May, 1873, Henry Gillman visited 
the region and reported his observations.1® In 1879, Professor N. H. 
Winchell explored the old workings and later gave a very good 
account of the discoveries made.17 He says that in the summer of 
1874 the first large mass of copper was found; it was sixteen and a 
half feet below the surface, and partly resting on poles or billets of 
wood, but had not been much displaced from its original bed. It 
weighed 5,720 pounds, and bore the hammer-marks of the ancient 
miners. It was removed and exhibited in Detroit, and afterwards at 
the centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. J. Abner Sherman, Sr., 
Dearborn, at the 1930 winter meeting of the state archaeological 
society, showed a photograph of this copper nugget, which he stated 
was sold to a smelter after being exhibited. Thus a rare relic was lost. 

Lane says that in 1878 a mass weighing six tons was found, and 
he, as well as Winchell, states that in 1879 two more large pieces, 
weighing 3,317 and 4,175 pounds respectively were discovered.18 
These last two appeared to have been loosened by the ancient miners, 

147 ane, “Geological Report on Isle Royale,” in Geological Survey of Mich- 
igan, volume 6, part 1, page 16 

15Jackson, “Report,” in House Executive Documents, volume 3, number 5, 
part 3, page 424. 

16Gillman, “The Mound-builders and Platycnemism in Michigan,” in 
Annual Report ... Board of Regents ... Smithsonian Institution... 


Year 1873, 386. 

17N. H. Winchell, 10th Annual Report Minnesota Geological Survey, 
1881, 162 (St. Paul, 1886). F 

18Lane, “Geological Report on Isle Royale, in Geological Survey of Mich- 
igan, volume 6, part 1, page 18. 
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for a broken paddle was found in decay near the larger, while under 
the mass a knotted rawhide string was secured. These two finds 
indicate that the Indian miners operated at a comparatively late 
period, for wood and rawhide are normally quite perishable. 

In 1893, Alfred C. Lane, assistant state geologist, visited the 
McCargoe Cove Mines. George Fox, former director of the E. K. 
Warren Foundation at Three Oaks, explored various ancient works 
here in 1910, the account of which was published in The Wis 
consin Archeologist.19 Dr. Barrett, in 1924, and Mr. George A. 
West, in 1928, have given reports of their discoveries and explora- 
tions here in the publications of the Milwaukee Public Museum.?° 

Since McCargoe Cove has been reported upon by so many 
others, I expected simply to visit the place. But after a few days 
spent at other localities, it was emphasized that the archaeologist 
who attempts to unravel the mystery of the old miners is at once 
confronted by serious difficulties. The island is not one to and from 
which men can go at will. Stormy seas, enemies, markets for the 
copper, changes and rigors of seasons must all be taken into account, 
as well as the amount of metal procurable. As it was once said, All 
roads lead to Rome, in this case all prehistoric trails led to McCargoe 
Cove. Here the white miner extracted more copper than from the 
rest of the isle all together. So, I believe, did his Indian predecessor. 
Therefore, I gave four days to the examination and study of this 
immediate vicinity. 

A good trail leads to the abandoned mine. It is a mile from the 
old landing to the main workings of the Minong Mine. This great 
open cut is about five hundred feet in its greatest length by two 
hundred feet in width. It is irregular, and has been cut to a depth 
of thirty or forty feet on its northern side. 

We noted hammerstones which had rolled down into the pit from 
the ledges on the northerly side, and upon climbing up and around 

19Fox, “The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Royale,” in The Wisconsin 
Archeologist, 10:73-100. 

20S. A. Barrett, “Aboriginal Copper Mines at McCargoe’s Cave, Isle 
Royale,” in the Yearbook of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
4:20-36 (Milwaukee, 1926); George A. West, “Copper: Its mining and 
use by the Aborigines of the Lake Superior Region. Report of the McDonald- 


Massee Isle Royale Expedition, 1928,” in the Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, volume 10, number 1 (Milwaukee, 1929). 
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to the place from which they had fallen, I found an ancient work- 
ing on the very edge of later operations by the white men. 

It appears that this main pit was located in the richest of the 
Indian workings, which extend southwest and northeast about 
equal distances, a mile or more in total length, with an average width 
along the side of the ridge of about four hundred feet. 

Southwest of the mine, I saw a fallen pine about thirty inches in 
diameter near the roots, which had raised a mass of stones and soil. 
In this were held a dozen used hammers, one of which would 
weigh from sixty to seventy-five pounds, and the smallest about a 
pound; and I also noted a pile of five used hammers covered with 
moss and lichens. At another place, a symmetrical smooth stone lay 
among a group of hammers. 

In places the pits run into each other, so close were the excava- 
tions. It would seem that as the work was completed in one pit, 
another lead close at hand was followed. The copper we found here 
and extracted from the dumps seemed to be massive, and was well 
adapted to the primitive artisan’s use. 

Clair A. Brown, a botanist connected with the University of 
Michigan expedition, accompanied me to the Minong Mine landing 
in August, 1930, from where we went up the side of the ridge to 
the right of the trail. Forty rods west we came to the first Indian 
workings, and near it a shaft of the Minong Mine. From this 
point, the prehistoric pits gradually increase in number until they 
become so thick they run into each other a little west of the main 
working of the Minong. An enumeration would be difficult. Dr. 
Guthe and I made a rough estimate of the number for a distance 
of eighty rods northeast and southwest along the side of the ridge 
in the immediate vicinity of the principal white man’s pit, and 
thought that about a thousand in that area would be conservative. 

Leaving the old mine, we climbed up the cliff to Arthur’s Look- 
out, and proceeded northeast along the ridge for about forty rods, 
where we discovered an ancient pit. Here the rock masses dip to the 
north instead of the south, and apparently had made the ancient 
miner’s work easier for this reason. Several battered hammerstones 
were lying around, and a copper stain near the bottom of the pit 
indicated the probable location of the red metal that had been 
beaten out by those crude but effective tools. This is about fifty 
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feet lower than the crest of the lookout. We went still farther, but 
no other indications of prehistoric mining appeared. 

As I wished to explore thoroughly the ridge southwest to Todd 
Harbor, Dr. Adolph Murie kindly consented to take me to that 
point. We landed in T.65N. at a place in the cliffs not far east of 
the line between R.35W. and 36W., to proceed overland while Dr. 
Murie’s assistant, Paul F. Hickie, returned with the boat. We 
climbed to the top of the ridge which runs almost due northeast, 
occasionally walking along the southern slope, keeping a sharp 
watch for old mine workings. Minong Mine is on this same ridge, 
and as the copper outcrop lies considerably below the top, we often 
descended in search of it. Not until we arrived where the red 
clover has spread southwest from the mine did we find any definite 
workings. This was not much more than half a mile from the great 
pit. 

Our survey confirmed my previous observations as to the extent 
of the workings, but it is quite possible that other ridges to the 
south bear the marks of the ancient miners’ tools, although they 
are unreported as far as I can ascertain. 

Quoting Mr. Fox, ’ 

Mr. Chris Anderson says that the greatest amount of digging has been 
done on the south, or east, side of the Cove . . . but the ground on 
the south side of the range to the north and west of the harbor has 
been thoroughly exploited also.21 

As the Minong Mine is south and west of the harbor, it would 
seem that the greatest workings are on lands never reported, if Mr. 
Anderson is correct. These would be, presumably, along the ridge 
east of the cove, which, on the map, appears to be a continuation 
of that containing the Minong Mine, and is noted in the Ives Survey 
as being from 150 to 200 feet at its highest point. In 1930, in order 
to explore this ridge, I followed the Sargent Lake Trail from Brady 
Cove for a quarter of a mile, went up a rather steep slope and down 
through a swamp to the back of the cliffs, and up again until I 
reached the highest point. I proceeded further south toward the 
head of the cove and worked back along the slope of the east side 
of the ridge. 


21Fox, “The Ancient Copper Workings on Isle Royale,” in The Wisconsin 
Archeologist, 10:85. 
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Not a trace of an Indian workings was found. In fact, the rock 
seemed to differ from the outcrop at the Minong Mine, and showed 
no indications of copper. I took one or two compass bearings from 
near the crest, and later compared them with the map, finding 
them accurate. 

If we consider the slow process the ancient miners were forced 
to follow, battering the rock with stone hammers, sometimes aided 
by fire and water, these works at McCargoe Cove are monumental. 
They should be preserved for future generations as grand examples of 
the patience, ingenuity, and skill of a race fast merging into our 
own—not Aztec, not workers in bronze, not Indian “slaves from the 
south,” or any other mysterious and long-lost race, but the progeni- 
tors, probably, of the Menominee, Winnebago, Chippewa, or Iro- 
quois who still inhabit our states. 

In the check-list of “Sites on Isle Royale” furnished by Dr. Wilbert 
B. Hinsdale, there are five reported camp and village sites, as well 
as one problematical. The maps of the Ives Survey have the follow- 
ing village sites noted on them: one in the fractional northwest 
quarter of Section 26 of T.66N., R.34W., apparently at or near 
the present fishermen’s houses on the south side of Rock Harbor, 
and half a mile southwest of the Old Light; another on the point 
directly north of Birch Island at the mouth of McCargoe Cove; and 
one on the northeast end of Grace Island between Washington and 
Grace Harbors at the southwest end of the isle. For the sake of 
convenience, the several sites will be described in the same order as 
the mines, beginning at the northeast end and proceeding around 
the island clockwise. 

Soon after arriving at Tobin Harbor, I learned that the son of 
the boatman at that resort had found an Indian pipe at the margin 
of a level piece of ground on the south side of the narrows of Duncan 
Bay, in Section 27, T.67N., R.33W. The site is about 120 feet 
square, and from three to four feet above the water. It was covered 
with vegetation, the roots of which formed a tough network, and 
two or three piles of charcoal where picnickers had built fires. I 
found a depression near the center of the tract and dug down through 
the earth and roots. The soil was gravel and fragments of stone 
mixed with vegetable mould. About eighteen inches below the 
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general surface a bed of stones was encountered containing char- 
coal, and a section of a large rib, probably that of a moose. It had 
been broken in the customary Indian manner, and was quite 
sound. This fire-bed was the same as those often seen in the 
Saginaw region and offered nothing of especial interest aside from 
the fact that it, together with the pipe found in the water, were 
evidences of aboriginal occupation. About forty feet to the north- 
east, another depression was visible. I did little more than dig 
between the tangle of roots, and again struck stones at about the 
same depth as in the first hole. It might be assumed that this was 
another fire-bed, but having determined the identity of the other, 
I did not go further. The fact that the place has been occupied by at 
least two white men’s cabins might account for the rib, or even the 
fire-bed, but the Indian pipe is a link in the chain of evidence 
sufficient to establish the Indian as the original occupant. 

We visited the old Indian camp site a half mile west of the fisher- 
men’s settlement near the Old Light in Rock Harbor, and on the 
line between Sections 26 and 27, T.66N., R.34W. It is a little 
crescent-shaped nook, nearly level, nestling against the rocky ridge 
behind it, and covers a space of about three hundred feet along the 
water line. It extends back about the same distance. George Wash- 
ington Sawyer’s cabin is located there. Dr. Guthe made some ex- 
cavations while I took a few notes on the locality. The surface is 
a peaty soil about four inches deep, below which is a coarse gravel. 
Nothing was found except a fragment of an arrowpoint. 

Chippewa Harbor is a narrow body of water opening into Lake 
Superior, and lying mostly in Sections 17 and 18, T.65N., R.34W. 
Half a mile from the entrance, it curves to the southwest, following 
the trend of the island a distance of nearly two miles, narrowing at 
this point. Here is a small level projection of land about two hundred 
feet in each dimension, composed of gravelly sand and rising from 
four to six feet above the water. On this tract Holgar Johnson, the 
proprietor of the fishery here, has built a house which he occupies 
during the fishing season. From time to time he has found artifacts 
in his garden, among them a grooved hatchet, a stone chisel or 
adze, a copper arrowpoint, and one of chert. When the McDonald- 
Massee party was at the harbor in 1928, they collected a number of 
potsherds and two common scrapers. Soon after we arrived, our 
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attention was called to certain small mounds back in the woods, which 
we visited and found to be blow-downs. I examined the village site 
as fully as time would permit, assisted by Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Anderson. I confined my own work to one spot where there had 
been a previous excavation which had exposed the edge of an 
ancient fire-bed about eighteen inches below the surface, and took 
out many of the fire-stained stones, securing fragments of pottery 
and other artifacts described further on in this report. The soil was 
so dry that it ran like powder, and the cross-section which I should 
have liked to have made was impracticable in the short time at my 
command. 

In 1930, Dr. Guthe continued the examination of this site by 
sinking a trench deep into the gravel for a distance of twenty feet. 
The general conditions encountered agreed with those found the 
previous year. The finding of many potsherds, a small copper knife, 
a copper needle, and some unfinished copper articles proved con- 
clusively that this was the site of a village which had been in- 
habited by Indians acquainted with copper. 

In the field notes furnished by Dr. Hinsdale, I found “Camp-site 
on Siskiwit Lake, probably in Section 29, T. 65, R. 35.” This is 
mentioned by Mr. West in his report of the McDonald-Massee ex- 
pedition as a spot where a fine obsidian arrow-point was found, as 
well as what appeared to be an unfinished pipe-bowl.2? According to 
the Ives map, this spot is a little east of the section line between 
Sections 28 and 29, and therefore in the former. In the middle of 
Siskiwit Lake and a little northwest of the site is Ryan Island. South 
of it and within forty rods of the shore is another large island. 
Between it and the point there is shallow water with a gravel bottom. 
This camp site, if it is such, is on very rough ground and could only 
have been of a temporary character under present conditions. I 
found nothing of interest here. 

We proceeded from Ryan Island to the peculiar arm of the lake 
at its southeast end, which is really a small lake opening into 
Siskiwit (recently named Wood) Lake in the extreme southwest 
corner of Section 22, T.65N., R.35W. After passing the strait, 

22West, “Copper: Its mining and u Report of the McDonald- 


Massee Isle Royale Expedition, 1928,” in : hid of "abe Public Museum of 
the City of Milwaukee, volume 10, number 1. 
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we made an abrupt turn to the southwest and found on our right, 
in the same section, the Rock Shelter, where a cache of copper im- 
plements was reported to have been discovered sometime previous 
to my first visit. We examined the debris in the shelter, but found 
no indications of human occupancy. 

Crossing from Siskiwit Outlet to Houghton Point, we secured the 
services of Mr. E. A. Seglem, a summer resident from Chicago, as 
guide to the rock ossuary which appears to be in Section 5, T.64N., 
R.36W., north of the little bay that is the harbor of Fishermen’s 
Home. This ossuary is in the red sandstone approximately forty 
yards from the water and fifteen feet above it. The cave is 
roughly sixteen feet wide, four feet deep, and two feet high in front 
in a ledge twenty-five feet high. As most of the bones had been 
removed, and the remaining few had been collected in a box, there 
was nothing of special interest to be seen. Mr. Seglem’s nephews 
had discovered the bones in 1908, I was told, and the McDonald 
party in 1928 carried away portions of the remains of twelve in- 
dividuals, one a child. We have no way of knowing why these bones 
were deposited here, but from Mr. Seglem’s account, I should infer 
that it was probably a secondary burial. 

We barely landed at Fishermen’s Home and did not obtain any 
information as to the village site at that point. 

We made an examination at the village site on Grace Island, using 
pick and shovel. The point runs out toward the mainland of Isle 
Royale, and terminates in a long boulder and gravel spit. We began 
digging about seventy-five feet up the point from where the 
vegetation began, and about three feet above the water level. We dug 
through about a foot of coarse rolled sand to a layer of charcoal, then 
through another foot to a second layer of charcoal, from which we 
extracted a part of the lower jaw of a large beaver. Below this we 
came to beach pebbles at about the water level. A second hole 
twenty-five feet farther up the point revealed the same surface soil 
conditions, but no charcoal. To the southwest, on much higher 
ground, is a small clearing with traces of a building. Our digging 
here uncovered nothing. 

I also worked along the steep bank where it breaks away on the 
north, searching for possible remains, but found nothing. We then 
crossed to the opposite point on the main island, where the American 
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Fur Company once had a fishing station, and possibly a trading 
post, before the cession of the island by the Chippewas in 1842. It 
is probable that this place, could it be uncovered, would reveal much 
evidence of aboriginal occupancy. The slight clearings made by the 
fur company can still be seen, but bushes and small trees now hide 
the scars, and any excavation must be more or less at random. 

We now come to McCargoe Cove. While stopping there with 
Dr. Murie, we camped on a low narrow terrace just north of the 
old dock. Along this terrace there was a row of houses during the 
mining days, and in all probability the aboriginal miners had also 
built their wigwams here. The site is now covered with trees and 
bushes, and grass is thick in the more open spaces. It is unfavorable 
for exploration. 

Birch Island, at the entrance to the cove, is now the summer home 
of Mr. John Linklater, and has been partially cleared of trees. Casual 
digging by various people there has revealed potsherds and some 
stone implements. Its low rolling surface and fine location made it 
an ideal spot for a camp, since it is inside the cove and sheltered 
from nearly every quarter. In 1930, Dr. Guthe dug in two spots near 
Mr. Linklater’s house, encountering further potsherds and a chipped 
point. 

Indian Point, on the mainland of the isle, forms the eastern part 
of the gateway to McCargoe Cove. A narrow channel separates 
it from Birch Island. The Ives Survey records an Indian village 
here. While making an examination of the point, I noted a small 
potsherd in the woods near a rotted stump, and later returned to 
the spot with Dr. Guthe. 

His excavations revealed a prolific deposit of potsherds just be- 
low the surface, over an area about twenty feet in diameter. Trial 
examinations in other parts of the point failed to locate another simi- 
lar deposit. At one side of the point were three circular depressions 
about ten feet in diameter, one of which was excavated. It proved 
to be a basin-shaped depression, apparently artificial, containing a 
heavy deposit of ashes, over which a layer of large beach boulders 
had been placed. The purpose of these depressions is still a mystery. 

I dug a number of small holes over an area of two or three acres, 
finding no evidence that the point had been burned over. The 
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future archaeologist who visits this place will do well to make ex- 
ploratory test-holes in search of charcoal beds and other indications 
of human habitation. 

It is not difficult for one who has done considerable archaeological 
field work to locate probable village or camp sites, for knowledge of 
this kind soon becomes almost an instinct. I have more than once 
pointed out to some friend a spot on which | had never before set 
foot as a probable prehistoric site, and on examination found my 
guess verified. This is an easy matter on the cleared fields of lower 
Michigan, but on Isle Royale, a surface examination is almost sure 
to be futile owing to the heavy cover of forest and vegetation. 
Judging from past experience, I should say that near the present 
Rock Harbor Lodge one might find a camp site; another at Mott 
Island; others at the extreme northeast end of Siskiwit Lake and 
near the outlet leaving that lake. I should expect to locate another 
near the site of William Lively’s house on the north side of Hay 
Bay, about a mile northeast from where the Little Siskiwit enters, 
and another at the cove still nearer that stream. I would look for 
a camp site at the old county seat, and another at the sugarbush 
near the Island Mine. 

We now come to trails and waterways —the ancient miners’ 
highways. I have been greatly aided in this study by the Ives map, 
certain reported discoveries of artifacts, and information given by 
various persons verbally or in printed form. 

On a map by the State Geological Survey, on a scale of about 
%”’ to a mile, I have carefully sketched all the trails of which I have 
learned. They form a complete highway from the end of Scovill 
Point to Washington Harbor, and across the Isle from Chippewa 
Harbor and Siskiwit Lake outlet to McCargoe Cove. 

The long trail from Scovill Point runs southwest on the fore- 
finger along Rock Harbor to its head, thence to the east and south 
bays of Lake Richie, from there to the narrows of the northeast 
projection of Siskiwit Lake and southward past Wood Lake nearly 
to the center of Section 32, T.65N., R.35W., where it touches 
the shore of Lake Superior. From here it continues to the south- 
west, across the outlet of Siskiwit Lake, running parallel to and 
back from the shore, crossing the Little Siskiwit at the site of the 
ancient mines, until it strikes Caribou Creek less than half a mile 
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northwest of the site of the old county seat at the head of Siskiwit 
Bay. Here it turns sharply to the northwest as far as a grove of 
sugar maples, after passing which it bears a little south of west, 
parallels the course of Washington Creek, and terminates on the 
shores of Sagauda or Deep Hole, the present Washington Harbor, 
near the center of the southeast quarter of Section 29, T.64N., 
R.38W. 

We may safely say that this trail was more used by parties land- 
ing near the old county seat site than by travelers from the north- 
east end of the island. Many years ago, a graded road was built 
northwest from the old county seat following a section of this trail. 
Today this road is only a lane between the over-arching trees. Un- 
usual as it is, there are few curves and no windings in it, for it 
follows for nearly two miles the most easy and direct route, pass- 
ing along the divide between the Little Siskiwit River and the head- 
waters of Grace Creek, to a wonderful growth of sugar maples, 
where the first white explorers found a clearing of an acre and 
much evidence that the red man had made sugar there for many 
years. Here, too, the copper outcropped, and close at hand are the 
workings of the Island Mine. As this primitive path between Siski- 
wit Bay and Washington Harbor is at present little used, there is 
an apparent gap in it northwest of the last shaft of the Island Mine. 

The short trail from the head of Hay Bay to the copper pits on 
the Little Siskiwit was a convenient road from the shore to the 
workings, and had no particular relation to the Long Trail, which 
passed these workings. 

Across the head of Washington Harbor and a half mile from the 
end of the Long Trail, another one begins in the southwest quar- 
ter of the same section, follows a winding northerly course, striking 
Lake Superior at Huginnin Cove, from which point, according to 
the Ives map, it closely follows the shore northeast approximately 
to the north quarter-post of Section 11, where it terminates. 

From the Chippewa Harbor village site there is a trail to Lake 
Mason, half a mile to the northeast. The Ives map appears to figure 
a trail extending from Lake Mason to Lea Cove, which is three 
miles to the northeast, and which may have extended on to the 


Rock Harbor village site near the Old Light. 
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At Rock Harbor, we find a trail beginning in the northeast quar- 
ter of Section 27, just opposite the ancient village site west of the 
abandoned lighthouse. It runs almost due west past the northeast 
end of Angleworm Lake to the narrows of Sargent Lake which it 
crosses, and continues west to McCargoe Cove, which is reached 
near the southwest corner-post of Section 24, T.66N., R.35W. 

From the head of Tobin Harbor there is now a trail to what is 
called Mount Franklin, or Surveyors’ Lookout, called the Survey- 
ors’ Trail, it having been used by parties of the Lake Survey. This 
trail continues southwest along the ridge from Mount Franklin 
and joins the Rock Harbor trail just north of Angleworm Lake. I 
was also informed that a branch of it passes north of Sargent Lake, 
joining the Rock Harbor trail west of the narrows of that lake. 
I have no doubt that this trail is one of the oldest on the isle, and 
was not surprised to find a copper knife on this trail east of the 
summit. From the summit of Mount Franklin a great panorama 


spreads before us northwest, north and northeast, and just before 


reaching the surveyor’s log cabin we have a wide southward view 
to the Old Light and the entrance to Rock Harbor. Thus by a few 
minutes’ walk there is an opportunity for a range of vision that, 
as far as I have been able to learn, is not matched at any other point 
on the island. 

There is no doubt that the shelter afforded by Tobin Harbor, 
with its easy access to the rocks on Scovill Point, and to Monument 
Rock not over half a mile distant, as well as the grand lookout from 
what is now known as Lookout Louise, a little over a mile distant, 
would be an attraction which the Indian would not overlook. A 
trail begins opposite Minong Lodge (Tobin Harbor) and runs across 
the Middle Finger directly to Duncan Bay, where an inside water- 
way began. 

There is a trail from Washington Harbor to Lake Desor, which 
follows the Long Trail as it parallels Washington Creek, leaving 
it in the neighborhood of the sugar bush. The northeasterly half 
of this trail has probably been made by the white man. 

That there were other trails cannot be doubted, among them pos- 
sibly a trail from the outlet of Hatchet Lake to McCargoe Cove. 
It is not improbable that this might have extended southwest along 
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the shore line to join the trail from Huginnin Cove, although the 
forbidding rocky coast would seem to offer little inducement to 
the primitive man. 

I have said that all roads seemed to lead to the great copper work- 
ings at McCargoe Cove. We will imagine a party of red miners 
coming from Keweenaw Point, with a northeast wind blowing, as 
it often does in summer. If we refer to the chart of Lake Superior, 
we shall see that Eagle Harbor is not more than forty miles distant 
from Chippewa Harbor or Siskiwit Outlet. It is twenty-five miles 
farther around the island to McCargoe Cove. The waters are rough 
around the fore and middle fingers of the isle with their reefs, 
rocks, and conflicting currents. A shorter, less hazardous route 
would be better. 

Our Indian miners put in to Chippewa Harbor and, passing the 
outlet of Lake Mason, portaged their canoes along the outlet of 
Lake Richie, over a carry of a little more than a mile to the south 
bay of that lake. After paddling to its most northerly cove, they 
made another carry of about a mile to Lake Le Sage, crossed the lake, 
and a carry over the divide a quarter of a mile to Lake Livermore; port- 
aged a half mile to Chickenbone Lake, and then by canoe north to 
its outlet with a short carry to McCargoe Cove. The total distance 
is about eight miles of landlocked passage. There seems to be suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that this was a common route. A camp 
site is reported on an island in Chickenbone Lake, and the present 
portage paths are the old routes followed by those who hammered 
the red metal from the rocks, losing here and there a stone axe, an 
arrow point, or a copper knife. At Chippewa Harbor we find a 
fairly permanent village site; at Birch Island another; both points 
of vantage in gaining the great objective. 

Our Indians might have taken another water route also broken 
by portages — that through Siskiwit Lake. The approach to the 
outlet of this lake from the south must be made on a N.W. %W. 
course in any vessel larger than a rowboat. 

The portage to Siskiwit Lake is an easy one of about a half mile, 
ending near the beginning of the outlet. It is only after one has 
made the circuit of the northeastern end of the lake and returned 
to the outlet that he has the explanation of a striking geological fea- 
ture which has a bearing on the archaeology of the island. When 
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we reach Ryan Island, we are at once struck with the appearance 
of an old water-line along its often perpendicular shores about two 
feet higher than the present level. It seems to be old, but is very 
distinct. As we pass around to the rocky south shore, this line can still 
be seen. Siskiwit Lake lies in a rocky basin, the lowest edge of 
which is at the outlet, where the waters have broken through over 
the ledges to make their swift passage to the great lake below. At 
one time the reef at the outlet was as much higher as the old water- 
line is higher than the present one. The barrier was broken, ap- 
parently in a single season, by frost and ice, and this solves our 
question. 

What bearing has this on the archaeology of this island? For the 
answer, we must proceed to the little bay at the northeast end of 
the lake, where we find a trail half a mile long to Intermediate Lake. 
We follow this trail along the side of a ridge, but if one diverges 
from it and goes through the borders of the swamp that follows the 
course of the outlet of Intermediate into Siskiwit, one finds that the 
two lakes are apparently of the same level. A rise of two feet in the 
latter would have the effect of making the two lakes one, and form- 
ing a continuous passage by water to within half a mile of the west- 
ern arm of Lake Richie, to which there is a trail. It would thus be 
an easier water route to Richie than by way of Chippewa Harbor, 
and under certain weather conditions, much more desirable. 

There is one more land-and-water route to be considered, one that 
might very easily be overlooked without close study of the maps 
and other data. Pickerel Cove lies a mile northeast of Brady Cove, 
which is practically at the mouth of McCargoe Cove. In the south- 
west quarter of Section 8, T.66N., R.34W., Ives found during his 
survey “a good portage place” of only a few rods, from Lake Supe- 
rior to Pickerel Cove. A glance at the map will show the advantage 
of a sheltered passage in a storm or rough weather as far as the 
northeast end of Lane Cove. Here again, in the northeast corner 
of Section 1, of the same township, Ives indicated a portage of only 
a few rods into Stockly Bay. It has been suggested that another 
portage of forty rods from Stockly Bay to Duncan Bay existed near 
the center of Section 32, T.67N., R.33W., but I do not find it 
on the Ives map. I landed in a little cove in Stockly Bay a quarter 
of a mile northeast, but made no examination of the land between, 
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learning later that a portage had formerly existed near this very 
place, and was well-known and used by the whites. We have traced, 
therefore, a sheltered inside passage from near the entrance of Mc- 
Cargoe Cove to the northeast side of Duncan Bay within two miles 
of Blake Point, a distance of more than ten miles. In case of great 
necessity, a canoe might be carried across the mile of land into Tobin 
Harbor, avoiding the perils of Blake Point. The camp site in Dun- 
can Bay would be a very convenient starting point, in any event. 
From Tobin Harbor a journey southwestward could be continued 
around Scovill Point into Rock Harbor, in the lea of the mainland. 

The following may be considered by some to be purely specu- 
lative; but, the routes may be the ones followed by the ancient min- 
ers to reach the mainland of the states. It has been supposed that 
most of the Isle Royale copper was brought south by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, the miners crossing from the vicinity 
of Washington Harbor to the Canadian mainland, or to the Pigeon 
River at the most eastern point of Minnesota. 

However, there appears to be abundant evidence that the copper 
of Isle Royale came south by the same route as that of the Upper 
Peninsula. It is not much over forty miles to the island from sev- 
eral points on the Keweenaw Peninsula. Under favorable condi- 
tions, a canoe could cross easily between sunrise and sunset. Ar- 
riving at what is now the northern entrance to the Portage Lake 
canal, the voyager would have a carry of only a mile, and could 
proceed to L’Anse, where he would find a trail to a tributary of 
the Menominee. He would then travel down this to Green Bay, 
with some interrupting portages, taking a very direct route. He 
may also have come from Portage Lake to Carp River near Mar- 
quette, thence portaged to the East Branch of the Escanaba and on 
to Lake Michigan. We know that these routes were used by the 
Indians, and some of the earliest maps indicate these lines of travel. 

Another fact that comes to our attention is that, among the nu- 
merous copper objects found in Wisconsin, there are few, if any, 
of certain striking forms common in Ohio and farther south. We 
can therefore infer that the great stream of crude copper passed 
into Wisconsin. Dozen of sites, speckled with fragments resulting 
from its working, have been found there. Probably as many copper 
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artifacts have been found in Wisconsin as in all the other states 
combined.?3 

The Wisconsin side of Lake Michigan is a lee shore, while three- 
fourths of the Michigan coast is a region of dunes, drifting sands, 
and interior harbors. It is not hard to believe that the red miners 
were the forefathers of the Menominee and Winnebago, who yet 
inhabit the land, as well as of occasional Chippewas and other Al- 
gonquians from the south who sought in this far northern region 
the curious red metal which, oddly enough, became green. It was 
probably due to the latter Indians that a thin stream of copper 
trickled down to the Soo, around the rapids there, through the 
Straits of Mackinac, down Lake Huron to Ohio, and from there 
east and south. 

Some copper found its way into Canada. While I was at Isle 
Royale, I received a letter from a Canadian who stated that he had 
in his possession some copper implements found in his neighbor- 
hood. There are other records of similar articles occurring through- 
out Ontario. It is not improbable that the Iroquois occasionally 
attempted mining, for we know that they entered the Upper Pen- 
insula more than once. 

The archaeological evidence still remaining upon Isle Royale, 
when interpreted in the light of two seasons of exploratory work 
and with the comparative knowledge gained elsewhere, presents 
a picture of Indian life which fits into the fragmentary knowledge 
we possess of the pre-European human existence in the general re- 
gion, of which this great island in Lake Superior is a part. 

The ancient miners were ancestors of the present Indians of the 
Great Lakes region, predominantly Algonquian, but with a possible 
element of Iroquois. Their work extended over a long period, prob- 
ably several centuries, and ceased only with the advent of the white 
man. The principal route was from the Keweenaw Peninsula direct 
to the isle. While Wisconsin was one of the great centers for 
the manufacture of copper articles, it is probable that certain places 
in the Upper Peninsula were also centers, since the large prehistoric 
mines there were in a fairly habitable country. Isle Royale itself 
offered very little inducement to permanent occupation. McCar- 


23Charles E. Brown, “The Native Copper Implements of Wisconsin,” in 
The Wisconsin Archeologist, 3:50 (Milwaukee, 1904). 
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goe Cove was the great mining center, although other workings 
were also important, such as those at Hay Bay and Siskiwit Bay. 
The trails and waterways towards McCargoe Cove are striking 
features of the archaeological evidence. 

It would seem that the ancient miners made a thorough explor- 
ation of the island in search of the red metal. That they were able 
to gather it from the shores of such places as Chlorastrolite Beach 
can easily be inferred, for the early white explorers found much 
that had been released from the rocks by frost and wave action. 
I have many specimens of quartz, prehnite, and other minerals con- 
taining small masses of copper. 

The question has often been raised — why were the stone ham- 
mers of the Upper Peninsula grooved in most instances; while, 
except rarely, those of Isle Royale were not? 

There are several possible answers to this question, but in my 
opinion, most of them depend partly upon hypotheses. For ex- 
ample, most of the hammers I saw were not of very tough stone. 
If the grooved hammers were of granite or similar hard rock, they 
would last a long time even when battered against the rock con- 
taining the copper, and grooving the stones for the handles would 
be more convenient and efficient. However, Isle Royale was so 
isolated that the labor involved in grooving these tools might not 
have been worthwhile, since the miner might never revisit the 
place. Again, the shortness of the season may have made it im- 
practicable to spend time on anything except actual mining oper- 
ations. I would not venture a definite opinion, having never visited 
the Upper Peninsula workings and knowing little of the mother 
rock there. Since it is understood that most of the Upper Peninsula 
hammers were of hard rock, the first hypothesis may be correct. 

On the other hand, William H. Holmes, in a paper on the ab- 
original copper mines of Isle Royale, states that he 
conceives it to be quite possible to successfully withe-haft without 
grooving, and the fact that in many cases there is a polished band 


around the implement at a point where the withe would encircle it, 
seems to warrant the conclusion that hafting was common.?4 


24William H. Holmes, “Aboriginal Copper Mines of Isle Royale, Lake 
Superior,” in American Anthropologist, 3:684-96 (New York, 1901). 
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One of the figures in the plate showing two of these hammers il- 
lustrating his paper shows this polished band very distinctly. As it 
was most likely an unweathered specimen taken from the pit which 
he excavated, this polished surface would be preserved, while the 
specimens collected by me were nearly all from the surface and 
more or less weathered. An examination of several suggests the 
feasibility of withe-hafting, and it seems quite possible that many 
of them were thus supplied with crude handles, but the grooved 
hammer is the very rare exception. 

It may not be unreasonable to suppose that while the hafted 
form was in more or less extensive use in beating out masses of 
copper, the hand-hammer would have been the natural tool used 
in freeing the released copper from adhering rock in much the same 
manner as the hammer-stone was used in the pecking and rough- 
flaking processes. 

I have found nothing more fascinating in the study of Isle Royale 
archaeology than the hammerstones. The variety of material, the 
battered and fractured surfaces, the uncertainty regarding certain 
problems, all combine to give charm to these seemingly prosaic 
stones. 

The largest hammer seen, which was entangled in the roots of 
a fallen pine, would weigh from sixty to seventy-five pounds, and 
the smaller ones would average from four to eight pounds. Some 
of them, especially those containing mica, are very tough; others, 
while hard and of fine texture, are more brittle. It can safely be 
stated that the ancient workmen knew their materials, and selected 
them according to their needs. 

Mr. West, in his report, figures sixteen hammerstones, apparent- 
ly of several different materials, probably characteristic, but he does 
not mention their composition. I am under the impression that I 
saw one or two of granite, but erratic boulders or pebbles of that 
rock are scarce on the isle. A lithological study of the materials 
of which hammerstones were made might yield interesting infor- 
mation. 

The statement has been made that all these artifacts came from 
the Canadian mainland; this was based upon insufficient observa- 
tion, as it is possible to duplicate any hammerstone with a pebble 
from either the present or ancient lake beaches which rise in a 
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succession of terraces around the isle. The rocks are relics of the 
Ice Age, brought from the northern mainland and dropped on the 
isle, to be rolled and smoothed later by the waves of the inland sea. 

During the course of the two seasons of field work eleven hun- 
dred and twenty fragments of pottery were secured, largely as the 
result of Dr. Guthe’s excavations at Chippewa Harbor, Indian 
Point, and Birch Island. During my brief examination of the Chip 
pewa Harbor village site, I collected sixty-four potsherds. Mr. 
Norman A. Wood, while studying birds during his stay at Birch 
Island, collected fourteen potsherds which he gave to our collec- 
tions. Mr. McClure, of the geographical survey party, donated a 
sherd obtained by him at Chippewa Harbor. 

The majority of the sherds are relatively uninteresting fragments 
from the bodies of cooking vessels, and possess no distinctive mark- 
ings. Out of the total, however, ninety are rim-fragments, and 
forty-seven more represent that part of the vessel near the rim 
which possessed some form of ornamentation. The collections se- 
cured at the three sites are so closely similar that general distinc- 
tions between them cannot be made. Most of the decorations are 
either cord marks or textile imprints. A minority of the pieces have 
incised, roulette, and punched ornamentation. In six instances, 
form and decoration seem to be characteristically Iroquoian. The 
remainder of the sherds belong to that vague general group of ma- 
terial known as Algonquian. The whole collection is quite similar 
to those which have been secured from other parts of the Great 
Lakes region. 

It would seem that in most cases these vessels had been brought 
from the mainland. Oddly enough, I collected along with the pot- 
tery at Chippewa Harbor a piece of disintegrating rock of a type 
often found on village sites in Lower Michigan, which was used 
as a tempering material. It may have been brought there by glacial 
action, rather than by human agency. It is a rock of granite-like 
texture, carrying much feldspar, and of a variety not seen in place 
on Isle Royale. It is, of course, possible that pottery may have been 
made there with clay brought from the mainland. Perhaps the 
clay at McCargoe Cove, mentioned by one or two geologists, might 
be of suitable quality. The little that I saw near the old landing 
of the Minong Mine would not make pottery. 
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The presence of the Iroquoian type of pottery in small percent- 
age might be accounted for through warfare or trade. All the frag- 
ments are tempered with crushed stone, and some are fairly well 
fired. One piece shows the tempering material very plainly on its 
outer surface; under the pocket-lens we see tiny feldspar cleavages, 
shining points of pyrite and small grains of quartz. Another frag- 
ment exhibits the quartz grains in great majority and no pyrite; 
while a third has many sparkling flakes of mica with quartz grains, 
but does not disclose any feldspar. 

On Plate XVII of West’s report we find forty-seven pottery 
sherds figured, all of which, with possibly one exception, are of 
the same general type and culture as those collected by us.25 The 
exception is too fragmentary to form a just opinion from the plate, 
but it resembles the Iroquois type. A technical report on the pot- 
tery of Isle Royale is being prepared.26 

In addition to the hammerstones and the pottery, a number of 
articles of stone, bone, and metal were secured from several sites. 

At Chippewa Harbor, I collected a piece of partly worked native 
copper, a flint scraper, two cutting blades of very dark chalcedony, 
a broken rubbing or grinding stone, a lump of Indian paint, and 
several broken animal bones, some of which were stained green. 

Dr. Guthe’s excavations at this site disclosed a small piece of 
unworked copper, another fragment apparently in the process of 
being formed into an implement, and two small copper knives. 
Sixteen flint flakes, five broken chipped implements, together with 
four additional fragments of animal bones, demonstrate the exist- 
ence here of an Indian village. Mr. McClure, in addition to the 
potsherd, also gave the collections a slender copper awl found at 
this site. 

At Indian Point, five fragments of copper, apparently partly 
shaped, were discovered with the potsherds. Two flaked stone 
articles, two broken hammerstones, four smooth stones of doubtful 
use, and thirty-four fragmentary animal bones completed the col- 
lections from this site. In the mass of roots and earth surrounding 

25West, “Copper: Its mining and use .... Report of the McDonald- 
Massee Isle Royale Expedition, 1928,” in Bulletin of the Public Museum of 
the City of Milwaukee, 10:158. 


26George I. Quimby, Jr., “Aboriginal Camp Sites on Isle Royale, Mich- 
igan,” in American Antiquity, 4:215 (Menasha, 1939). 
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this material were two partly disintegrated hazel nuts, which may 
or may not have been brought there by the Indians. 

At Birch Island, near the home of John Linklater, a small amount 
of excavation revealed, in addition to the pottery already mentioned, 
a fragment of copper ore, a complete notched chipped point, a 
broken chipped implement, and three flint flakes. Mr. Norman 
A. Wood found one broken chipped point and three flakes which 
accompanied the pottery given by him. Mr. Linklater gave to the 
collections a small flat pebble, which clearly had been shaped to 
approximate a circle in outline. 

At Rock Harbor, a single flint flake strengthened the documen- 
tary evidence that a village site existed to the west of where the 
Old Light now stands. 

The finding at three sites of typical camp debris consisting of 
stone, bone, and pottery, and the association with this material of 
copper articles in various stages of completion, definitely indicates 
that these localities were used by Indians who had a knowledge of 
the copper-bearing localities of the island. 

At all of these sites articles of European manufacture were also 
encountered, such as iron nails, brass strips, and other obviously 
recent materials. This is not surprising in view of the fact that all 
of these localities are now or recently have been the sites of the 
homes of white men. 

In his report, Jackson says that he had little confidence in the 
metalliferous character of the veins, referring to the copper veins 
of the island. His views of the matter seem to have been confirmed 
by subsequent operations. The appearances of copper were highly 
deceptive. I myself saw copper and collected specimens from the 
surface at a dozen or more places, and also saw it in the rocks at 
many other localities. It was found in the beach pebbles at Mott 
Island and Todd Harbor. When Jackson visited the isle, it was 
to be seen in lumps on the shores. The aborigines found here a 
supply of copper vast in terms of the relatively small amounts used 
in their simple arts. The white man’s uniform record of failure 
and loss tells a different story, that of an insufficient supply for 
economical mining on a large scale. 
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There is always a fascinating charm associated with the finding 
of metallic ores or substances. On a tiny beach I picked up a small 
piece of prehnite in which were shining wave-polished points of 
native silver, and realized the feeling of the early seekers after cop- 
per when they found similar copper-bearing stones. Native silver 
is found at several points on the isle, and also occurs in the copper. 

We are safe in assuming that there was a temporary permanency 
to the residents of some of the ancient visitors to the island. Investi- 
gations in other parts of the country have shown that potsherds are 
reliable indications of former village sites. The McDonald-Massee 
party, Dr. Guthe, and the author have collected pottery from three 
places on the island: Chippewa Harbor, Birch Island, and Indian 
Point. Here, then, were village sites where prehistoric men some- 
times spent months during mining operations, although these vil- 
lages were probably not inhabited continuously over a very long 
period. 

Stripped of the fiction, conjectures, and extravagant estimates 
that have hidden the real isle in a maze of wonder and doubt, it 
still remains an unspoiled monument to prehistoric labor, amazing 
in extent and deeply interesting. It is an Enchanted Isle where 
one may summon the spirits of the past in mental vision; where 
the rocks personify strength; the cold waters, depth; the forests, 
wildness; the skies, with their mysterious aurora and fleeting mirage, 
mystery. 

Guarded on the north by the solemn majesty of the Sleeping 
Giant, who sounds his thunders even at the noonday; guarded on 
the east by the gigantic form of Passage Island; protected on the 
southwest by Sagauda (“Deep Hole” of the Red Man), now Wash- 
ington Harbor where the Rock of Ages Light clings to its bare 
rock; and on the south by the Great Indian Face in mute repose, 
hidden within Rock Harbor, nature seems to ask that here the 
works of civilized man be forever barred, save those that might 
administer to his safety or temporary sojourn on this delectable 
isle. Its subarctic flora and fauna; its clear, cold waters; its glorious 
effects of light and shade, sunshine and shadow; its strange mirages; 
its mysterious tides; its beautiful gems; its everlasting rocks; its wild 
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scenery, pictured headlands and isles; and its evidences of the In- 
dian miners who worked out of the rocks the same red metal that 
called hither their white successors in search of wealth; all these 
combine to claim it as a spot of romance and beauty which should 
be for all time dedicated to the pleasure of all people, as a memorial 
to the silent spirits who long ago were the prehistoric miners of 
Isle Royale. 

















Isle Royale National Park Movement or 
A Study in Frustrations 


Martha M. Bigelow 


Istx RoyALE IS THE LARGEST ISLAND in Lake Superior being forty- 
five miles long and nine miles wide at its southern end and three 
miles wide at the northern. In truth it is an archipelago with nu- 
merous smaller islands scattered around it. This island lies in the 
crystal clear waters of Lake Superior fifty miles from Houghton, 
twenty miles from Thunder Cape, Canada, and approximately the 
same distance from Grand Portage, Minnesota. Here is a national 
park distinctive and outstanding — an island of some two hundred 
square miles surrounded by two hundred other small islands and 
practically untouched by man. Its great stands of original timber 
furnish protection to moose as well as other animals and to wild 
flowers. The copper mines of prehistoric miners — some of these 
pits are estimated to be more than four thousand years old—still 
wait the final answer of the archaeologist, though numerous pre- 
liminary studies have been made.1 It is a fascinating laboratory to 
the biologist, zoologist, botanist, archaeologist, and other scientists; 
to the nature lover, it is a paradise. There are no roads on this 
island. All its natural grandeur, much as it must have appeared to 
the first white man, lies preserved for this and future generations 
to enjoy. 

Isle Royale has fascinated men since the seventeenth century and 
during the late eighteenth century there flourished a brief but 
ephemeral copper boom. Afterwards it lapsed back into its orig- 
inal isolation except for the few fishermen, summer visitors, and 
sportsmen. The movement to make it a national park did not begin 


1Professor Roy W. Dryer of Michigan College of Mines and Technology 
accompanied by Dr. James B. Griffin of the University of Michigan, in 1952 
dug in the copper mines of the Minong area, McCargoe Cove, to the depth 
of 70 inches and took a charred log section which was dated by the University 
of Michigan Memorial Phoenix Laboratory at the age of 3.000 plus or minus 
350. Dryer later (1953) dug in the same pit to the depth of 11 to 12 feet 
and took another charred log section which was dated at 3,800 plus or minus 
500 years. University of Michigan Memorial Phoenix Laboratory Sample 
Nos. M320 and M371E. 
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until the second decade of the twentieth century. The plan to make 
it a park was attended by constant frustration. Each time success 
seemed to be at hand, it fell from the grasp of those working so 
hard to accomplish this end. Many individuals, groups, and insti- 
tutions took part at different times and each made its contribution; 
yet without the sustained effort of the Detroit News and its con- 
servation editor, Albert Stoll, the park probably would never have 
come into existence. 

The movement originated in the offices of the Detroit News in 
September, 1921. Albert Stoll had made several trips to the island 
and, impressed with its natural beauty and grandeur, urged that it 
be preserved. The editor of the News, George Miller, suggested 
a national park. For the next twenty-five years, dogged by delays 
and setbacks, Albert Stoll worked to make this dream a reality. 
Through numerous trips to the island, constant publicity, and cor- 
respondence with interested and influential people, he tried to 
awaken the state to the need for preserving this virgin area — the 
last such large tract in the United States east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio! 

Throughout the twenties the News carried on this campaign 
of education with steadily increasing success. In December, 1921, 
the state conservation commission composed of Filibert Roth, John 
Galster, Charles Lawrence, George Mellen, and Thomas Marston 
urged that Isle Royale be made a state park. In 1922 the state of 
Michigan withdrew from sale and entry its holdings on the island 
and in 1924 the national government did the same. 

These were concrete steps towards accomplishing the park but 
there were also continual news stories to arouse public interest. 
In 1924 there were two expeditions to the island. The Milwaukee 
museum sent an expedition headed by George A. West, president 
of the museum trustees, to study the mining pits; and William 
Ferguson, a newspaper man of Franklin, Pennsylvania, made what 
he called the Franklin Isle Royale Expedition.2 Although his claim 
to have discovered a prehistoric city was somewhat exaggerated, his 
reports and those of the Milwaukee museum were published in 
newspapers throughout the state and helped create public interest 


2William P. F. Ferguson, “The Franklin Isle Royale Expedition,” in 
Michigan History, 8:450-68 (October, 1924). 
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in the island. In 1928 a Chicago group financed by Eugene F. 
McDonald and Burt A. Massee and including George A. West 
of the Milwaukee museum again, along with several other scientists, 
returned to the island. This group was so impressed that on August 
11, 1928, they signed a wireless petition to President Calvin Cool- 
idge asking that the island be set aside as a national park. 

The climax of this publicity campaign was the passage in 1929 
in the Michigan legislature of a bill authorizing a survey of {sle 
Royale by the University of Michigan and appropriating $15,000 
to finance the survey. The university had, in fact, already agreed 
to help in the project. In October, 1928, the regents had passed 
the following resolution: 


On condition that the project should involve no financial expense to 
the University of Michigan, the president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to cooperate with Mr. George E. Miller, editor-in-chief of 
the Detroit News, who has undertaken a survey of Isle Royale during 
the summer of 1929 with the objects: — 

A. Of determining to what degree the island offers unique opportu- 
nities for research by the archaeologist, geologist, botanist, and 
zoologist. 

B. Of awakening, through the publication of popular articles or formal 
reports, the people of the state to the need of securing title to 
privately-owned acreage with a view of ultimately presenting the 
whole to the Federal government as a national monument or 
parksite.* 


These were the same ends which the sponsors of the legislative 
bill hoped to accomplish. 

Governor Fred Green made the money immediately available 
and the authorities at the university undertook plans for a com- 
prehensive survey of the island with particular emphasis upon 
geological, ethnological, and zoological features. Dr. Alexander 
Ruthven, director of the University of Michigan museum and a 
veteran of earlier expeditions in 1904 and 1908,5 was peculiarly 

8“Chronological History of the Isle Royale National Park Movement,” 
prepared by the Detroit News consisting of correspondence, newspaper clip- 


pings, etc., located in the Michigan Historical Collections at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


4Proceedings of the Board of Regents, University of Michigan, September, 
1926 - June, 1929, p. 787. 

5These surveys studied the relation of climate and topography to plant and 
animal life and resulted in the volume The Ecological Survey of Isle Royale. 
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qualified to take charge of the program. However, in the summer 
of 1929 Dr. Ruthven became acting-president of the university so 
Dr. Frederick M. Gaige took over the organization of the expedi- 
tion. The work was divided into four sections: anthropology, bot- 
any, geology and geography, and zoology. 

In anthropology Fred Dustin of Saginaw was chosen as a special 
field agent of the museum of anthropology. This phase of the study 
had perhaps the most public interest, since the prehistoric copper 
miners with their stone hammers and deep pits on their mysterious 
island of Minong, the Chippewa Indians’ name for Isle Royale, 
have always captured the imagination. Mr. Dustin did a thorough 
archaeological reconnaissance of the island, and his conclusion that 
the prehistoric miners were Indians of the Great Lakes area re- 
ceived several newspaper accounts, but his full report was never 
published.*. The report with a detailed map of the aboriginal 
campsites resided in the University of Michigan Museum of An- 
thropology until recently. This issue of Michigan History prints 
the report for the first time. 

The zoological aspects of the survey were reported as follows by 
the director of the museum of zoology to the board of regents for 
1929-1930: 


The Isle Royale Survey, for which the fifty-fifth Legislature of Mich- 
igan made an appropriation of $15,000, was started in July. The zoolog- 
ical investigations carried on by the Museum of Zoology under this ap- 
propriation were as follows: Walter Koelz, Assistant Curator of Fishes, 
with two assistants spent July and a part of August in a very thorough 
survey of fish fauna of the lakes and streams of the island; A. Murie, 
Assistant Curator of Mammals, assisted by Paul Hickie, spent nearly 
three months on intensive studies of the mammals with much attention 
to the moose; N. A. Wood, Curator of Birds, undertook an observation 
of the fall migration of birds with great success.” 


The work was continued the following summer and three volu- 
minous reports prepared. The manuscripts of these reports are on 
file in the museum of zoology, but the bulk of the material on 


6Two articles by Fred Dustin using part of his material appeared in Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, volume 16, (1931); 
one article by George I. Quimby, “Aboriginal Camp Sites on Isle Royale, 
Michigan,” in American Antiquity, 4:215-23 (Menasha, Wisc., 1939) was 
published using this material as a basis. 

TReport of the Director of The Museum of Zoology to the Board of Re- 
gents, July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, 20 (Ann Arbor, 1931). 
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fishes has appeared in C. L. Hobbs and K. F. Lagler, “The Fishes 
of Isle Royale,” in the Papers of Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts & Letters, 33:73-133, 1947; that on birds in N. A. Wood’s, 
Birds of Michigan, miscellaneous publication of the museum of 
zoology, University of Michigan, no. 75. A study of the moose was 
published by Adolph Murie, “The Moose of Isle Royale,” in the 
University of Michigan, Museum of Zoology, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications No. 25. In addition to these there have been at least 
nine botanical publications that have resulted from the extensive 
botanical studies.§ 

The geography department’s work was more spectacular. It was 
supposed to make an overall geographical survey with particular 
reference to vegetational conditions, not in botanical terms but in 
terms of broad forestation and vegetable classification. The regu- 
lar field summer camp was directed to the job; thus eight students 
under the direction of Professor Kenneth McMurry made a sys- 
tematic survey. Perhaps the most interesting thing about this di- 
vision was that through a cooperative arrangement with the United 
States Geological Survey the island was photographed from the air. 
This was the first time airplanes were used for that purpose and 
the project was not without considerable risk. Considering the air- 
craft of 1929, that there wasn’t a single spot on the island to land, 
that the inhospitable waters of Lake Superior waited, and that it was 
sixty miles to the nearest airport, Talbert Abrams, the aerial photog- 

8Clair A. Brown, Ferns and Flowering Plants of Isle Royale, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Washington, 1937); og Hedricks and J. L. Lowe, 
“Lichens of Isle Royale, Lake Superior,” in The Bryologist, volume XXXIX, 
(September-October, 1936); Alfred H. Povah, “The Fungi of Isle Royale, 
Lake Superior,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Art & Letters, 
volume XX, 1936; Alfred H. Povah, “New Fungi From Isle Royale,” 
Mycologia, volume XXIV, number 2 (March-April, 1932); Frances J. 
Thorpe and Alfred H. Povah, “The Bryophytes of Isle Royale, Lake Supe- 
rior,” in The Bryologist, volume XXXVIII (March-April, 1935); Gerald Pres- 
cott, “Further Notes on the Desmids of Isle Royale, Michigan, The Genus 
Cosmarium,” in the Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, volume XXIII, (1937); Gerald Prescott, “Desmids of Isle Royale, 
Michigan. The Genera Staurastrum, Micrasterias, Xanthidium, and Euastrum 
with a note on Spinoclosterium,” in the Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, volume XXV, 1939; Gerald Prescott, “Prelim- 
inary Notes on the Desmids of Isle Royale, Michigan,” in the Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, volume XXII, 1936; Wil- 


liam Randolph Taylor, “Phytoplankton of Isle Royale,” in the Transactions 
of the Microscopical Society, ae i LIV, number 2 (April, 1935). 
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rapher, and Bud Hammond, the pilot, must have had some un- 
easy moments. This unique undertaking resulted in vertical photo- 
graphs of the entire island.® 

The party worked through July and August, and then the next 
year Mr. McMurry returned for six weeks in August and Septem- 
ber. A report was worked up, together with a large scale map of 
vegetation associations of Isle Royale. The report was never pub- 
lished, but the United States Geological Survey did publish a pla- 
nimetric map of the island. Both the report and the maps were 
utilized by Federal authorities and by the state in their program of 
acquiring private property on the island; and later the maps re- 
ceived considerable use by the national park service in drawing up 
their plans and operations on the island.1° 

The geology of the island was studied by George Stanley and his 
doctoral dissertation “Abandoned Strands of Isle Royale and North- 
eastern Lake Superior,” April, 1932, is on file in the office of the 
graduate school at the University of Michigan. 

No one area in Michigan was ever studied more intensively. The 
university, once it started, expended its own money as well as that 
appropriated by the state. Yet these surveys never received the 
recognition they deserved. Started in 1929, the reports were not 
completed until 1932, by which time the state was in the grip of 
an economic depression with no money to spend on such “foolish- 
ness” as publishing scientific reports. In 1932 President Ruthven 
transmitted the reports to the governor who turned them over to 
Harry Harper, chairman of the Isle Royale commission. He in 
turn sent them to the department of conservation from which they 
were returned to the university for permanent filing and with au- 
thorization by the governor for publication in proper science jour- 
nals and proceedings. 

Although failure to publish as a whole diminished the value of 
these reports, they did contribute immensely to the scientific knowl- 


®Detroit News, “Chronological History of the Isle Royale National Park 
Movement,” 1929. 

10Interview, December 12, 1955, with Dr. Kenneth McMurry, chairman 
of the department of geography, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; “Pre- 
liminary report, 1930, by the Department of Geography on cover mapping 
in Isle Royale,” manuscript report in the Michigan Historical Collections 
at the University of Michigan. 
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edge of the island; and the newspaper reports of the various expedi- 
tions and findings increased public interest in the island and helped 
towards making it a national park. Louis C. Cramton in February, 
1931, introduced a bill into the United States House of Represent- 
atives to establish Isle Royale as a national park.11 The bill pro- 
vided for dedication when in the judgment of the secretary of the 
interior a sufficient portion of the land comprising it was donated 
to the government. Senator Arthur Vandenberg took charge of the 
bill in the Senate and in March, 1931, it was sent to President 
Herbert Hoover for approval. The state of Michigan immediately 
passed a law creating an Isle Royale national park commission and 
gave it the right of eminent domain. The original members of the 
park commission were: James MacNaughton, Edsel Ford, Harry 
Harper, William Alden Smith, and William H. Wallace. 

Among the sponsors of the park movement there was great re- 
joicing as it looked as though the major hurdles had been cleared 
and Isle Royale would soon be a national park. The rejoicing was 
premature. The depression clamped its icy fingers around the state 
and froze into immobility any civic programs other than relief. 
William Alden Smith and William H. Wallace died and their 
places on the park commission were not filled; it looked as though 
the park idea would also die. 

But in the offices of the Detroit News “Pete” Stoll continued to 
work unceasingly for his pet project; Senator Vandenberg had be- 
come deeply committed to the park and continued his efforts as 
did Amo Cammerer, director of the national park service, and many 
others. In 1935 the Consolidated Water and Power and Paper 
Company announced that it intended to log its holdings on Isle 
Royale. The Isaac Walton League, the Isle Royal Park Associa- 
tion organized in May, 1935, the Upper Peninsula Development 

11Louis C. Cramton was the representative from the 7th Michigan district 
to the U.S. Congress from 1913 to 1931. In addition to Isle Royale, he 
fathered the legislation creating Colonial National Monument, National 
Capital Parks and parkways system, and for the restoration of Arlington 
Mansion. Arno Cammerer, acting director of the national parks, in a letter 
to Albert Stoll June 24, 1932, wrote of him “Cramton ranks equal with 
my former chief, Steve Mather, and my present chief, Horace Albright, in 
having done big things for the national parks during his Congressional 


career.” Detroit News, “Chronological History of the Isle Royale National 
Park Movement,” 1932. 
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Bureau, many newspaper editors, especially Ben East of the Grand 
Rapids Press, and many private individuals joined in the cry to 
prevent this despoliation of Isle Royale.12 If the park were to be 
saved something had to be done immediately. The original sugges- 
tion for the use of federal funds came, oddly enough, from Horace 
M. Albright, retiring national park director. The national govern- 
ment had appropriated $20,000,000 for the purchase of national 
forests and he thought the suggestion that Isle Royale be included 
would not be amiss. This did not work out but the suggestion was 
communicated by Albert Stoll to Senator Vandenberg who sug- 
gested to the secretary of the interior, Harold Ickes, that money 
from work relief funds be used to purchase the island and Ickes 
agreed. As Ickes himself later said “it was never difficult to per- 
suade me to make a national park of an unusual area.”13 
Once again prospects seemed rosy, but opposition arose from un- 
expected quarters. Frank Hook, Democratic representative from 
the district in which Isle Royale lay, opposed creation of the park. 
The county board of supervisors of Keweenaw County fearing loss 
of tax revenues joined him in opposition. Thus the Democratic 
administration was placed in the rather odd position of working 
with the Republicans in Michigan to accomplish a worthwhile 
social objective against the opposition of local members of its own 
party. President Franklin Roosevelt, however, accepting the ad- 
vice of Secretary Harold Ickes, signed the executive order making 
available the money under the emergency conservations work fund. 
The state of Michigan reactivated its Isle Royale national park 
commission and appropriated an extra $100,000. Then the chair- 
man of the commission, Harry Harper, working with H. G. Wille- 
min, junior engineer of the national park service, began the ardu- 
ous task of acquiring the private titles. This was not accomplished 
until 1940. In April of that year Secretary Ickes finally accepted 
the deeds to all the land on Isle Royale.14 The land acquisition 
12Robert D. Hakala, Isle Royale — Primeval Prince; a History, p. 36. 
Manuscript in the Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan. 
13Interview with Harold L. Ickes in the Detroit News, August 27, 1946. 
14Department of the Interior Information Service, National Park Service 


News Release, Friday, April 5, 1940. Mimeographed copy in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, University of Michigan. 
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policy brought Isle Royale into the park service with two firsts: 
the first park for whose acquisition the national government had 
appropriated money, and the first park in which every acre (133,838) 
was owned by the Federal government. 

The park at last was a reality; the period of frustration seemed 
over. A gala celebration was planned. It was hoped and expected 
that in the summer of 1940 President Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes 
would make a tour of the country dedicating the national parks 
that had been acquired during Roosevelt's administration. The in- 
ternational crisis, however, pushed Isle Royale into the background. 
The trip failed to materialize and with our own entry into World 
War II the dedication of Isle Royale was delayed until August 27, 
1946. By then many of those who had worked for the park were 
dead, including Franklin Roosevelt. Harold Ickes was no longer 
secretary of the interior. Oscar Chapman, undersecretary of the 
interior, represented the department at the ceremony. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Louis Cramton nor Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
could be there. Ironically, Representative Frank E. Hook made 
one of the principal speeches of the day. Other speakers included 
Governor Harry F. Kelly and Undersecretary Chapman. Solemn- 
ly and with a feeling of reverence an audience of nearly one thou- 
sand, which comprised a mere handful of humanity in a vast em- 
pire of wilderness and water, witnessed the dedication of the park 
from a barge anchored between the dock at Mott Island and the 
steamer South American. Symbol of a wilderness that was to en- 
dure, an eagle wheeled overhead in a lazy circle.15 After the cere- 
mony, when the steamer with its excursion crowd had gone, the 
island lapsed back into its solitude. 

Some of those who had worked for the park believed that it 
would bring a flood of tourists to the Upper Peninsula. Fortunate- 
ly, this has not been the case. In 1952, only 2830 people visited 
the island. However, most of those working to make the park a 
reality were doing so in order tovpreserve its unspoiled wilderness 
character. They and all others who know and love Isle Royale’s 
beauty, grandeur and vast solitudes are doubtless grateful that its 


15Detroit News, August 28, 1946. 
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isolation has made this piece of earth “forged in ancient fires and 
machined to beauty by the sun, wind and waves of a million years 

. as impervious to the hand of man as when it emerged from 
the last great ice-sheet.”16 


ee with Fred Dustin quoted in the Detroit News, September 8, 
1 ; 














Agricultural Trends in the Upper Peninsula 


Henry S. Heimonen 


Tue “Damy-Hay-Porators REGION” ExTENDs from northern Minne- 
sota to Saginaw Bay. It is a broad area of scattered settlements and 
small, often part-time, dairy and potato farms. The Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan lies squarely in the middle of it. For a century its cop- 
per and iron mines have played an important part in the industrial 
growth of the United States. In the 1880's and 1890’s its vast pine 
forests provided much of the lumber used in building the great 
cities of the Midwest. Recently, with the decline of lumbering and 
copper mining, it has looked more and more toward tourists and 
sportsmen to provide its livelihood. 

Behind these more spectacular activities have been those of the 
farmer, who has patiently cleared the forest from his land and strug- 
gled to make a living in an environment much harsher than that 
to the south. Frequently he has given up, and left behind a decay- 
ing farmstead as a memorial to his abandoned hopes, and a prop to 
the arguments of those who believe that farming in the Lake Su- 
perior country can never be really successful. Sometimes he has 
succeeded remarkably well, bolstering the optimism of those who 
foresee a bright and prosperous future just around the corner for 
the Lake Superior farmer. The truth lies somewhere between. 

Commercial farming in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is a 
comparatively new industry. In earlier times, farming was mainly 
a seasonal occupation for woodsmen and miners who raised food 
for home use. Whitaker states that 80 per cent of the farmers of 
Houghton county and 75 per cent of those in the mining townships 
of Marquette County came into the region as miners. Most of them 
were Finnish and Scandinavian immigrants who worked in the 
mines or in the woods long enough to save money to buy some unim- 
proved land which they could work on in the summer. These early 
farmers usually spent the winter in the woods or the mines, and the 


1y. R wees “The Relation of Agriculture to Mining in the Upper 
Penincula of Michigan”, in the Journal of Geography, 25:21-30 Chama, 
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summer clearing new land and raising food for their families. Com- 
mercial farming before the turn of the present century was limited 
chiefly to small communities which grew up around the towns in 
the Copper Country, on the Marquette Iron Range, near Sault Ste 
Marie, and outside the lumber towns of Menominee, Escanaba, and 
Manistique. 

By 1900, farming communities in the Copper Country and in the 
eastern half of the peninsula were fairly well established. However, 
it was not until the stimulus of high food prices and demand during 
World War I that commercial farming expanded significantly in 
the western districts. Since then, basic patterns of agriculture in the 
peninsula have changed very little. 

The Northern Peninsula was occupied primarily for the purpose of 
exploiting the mineral wealth, forests, fur-bearing animals, and fish. 
Occupation of the land for farming was secondary, and location of 
farms was determined more by location of mines, lumber mills, and ship- 
ping ports than by the intrinsic character of the soil.? 

This statement by J. O. Veatch of Michigan State University 
describes the haphazard manner in which much of the agricultural 
industry of the Upper Peninsula has developed. It suggests perhaps 
the chief reason for the appearance in the landscape of so many 
abandoned farms, tragic reminders of unwise occupation of barren 
soil, or perhaps a vanished local mill or mining town market. 

Farming has always occupied a subordinate position in the Upper 
Peninsula’s economy. Of a total population of three hundred two 
thousand in 1950, only 14.3 per cent lived on farms. Of a total 
labor force of one hundred one thousand in October 1953, only 11 
per cent was in agriculture, compared to 12 per cent in mining 
(mostly iron ore) and 9 per cent in forest and woodworking in- 
dustries.* 

The map shows the location of the chief farming districts of the 
Upper Peninsula. Most important is the till plain area in the center, 
where nearly a third of the cropland is found. Next in importance 
is a large glacial lake clay area in the northwest, the “Copper Coun- 
try”. The third is a similar clay district in the east, where the first 
agricultural development in the peninsula began in the 1870's. With 

2J. O. Veatch, Soils and Land of Michigan, 210. (Lansing, 1953). 


8Michigan Employment Security Commission, Labor Market Letter: Up- 
per Peninsula, (November, 1953). 
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the exception of small, scattered areas of better soils, the remainder 
of the peninsula consists of exceedingly poor farm land—rocky, 
sandy, or wet. It should not be assumed that most of the land within 
the farming districts shown on the map is in crops or improved 
pasture. The greater part, including large areas of the best soils, is 
still in forest cover. Even Menominee, the leading farming county in 
1949, was only 46 per cent farmland and eleven per cent cropland. 

The importance of agriculture relative to other industries is in- 
dicated by the following table for 1950:* 


Table 1. Industry No. of Workers Dollar Sales Volume 


Forestry and forest products 18,800 $127,000,000 
Mining 12,500 89,000,000 
Recreation ? 50,000,000 
Agriculture 12,200 20,000,000 
Commercial fishing 2,000 2,236,000 


It is obvious that farming is a comparatively small part of the 
total economic picture in the Upper Peninsula. This was even more 
true in the past when lumbering and copper mining were much 
more important than they are today. 

Between 1900, when the number of farms was 6,102, and 1920 
when the number was 12,217, the number of farms doubled. This 
growth was due to the spread of farming in the western counties, 
the impetus of high food prices and demand during the First 
World War, and the shift of Copper Country miners to farming as 
employment dropped after the great copper strike of 1913-14. In 
the next twenty years, the number of farms increased only 14 per 
cent, reaching a peak in 1940. 

The decade of 1940-50 witnessed a decline of 7 per cent in Upper 
Peninsula population. Many young men and women who joined 
the armed forces, and others who sought wartime employment else- 
where, stayed away. The number of farms decreased by one-quarter, 
and the farm population by a third. Whereas in 1940, 19.3 per 
cent of the people lived on farms, in 1950 only 14.3 per cent were 
farm residents. The immediate inference from these statistics is 


4“Engineering Study of the Economic Resources of the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula,” Ebasco Services Inc., New York; For the Economic Development 
Commission State of Michigan, June, 1953. 
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that the agricultural industry of the Upper Peninsula has declined 
disastrously since 1940. However, analysis of productivity brightens 
the picture considerably, and suggests that the farms which have 
gone out of commercial production perhaps never should have been 
developed. 

In cropland harvested, a peak of four hundred sixty-five thousand 
acres was reached in 1919. When the heavy wartime demand ended, 
crops quickly declined to about four hundred thousand acres, where 
they have remained ever since, despite the recent sharp decline in 
farm numbers and population. In the last census decade, the acreage 
decline was only 3 per cent. 

Offsetting the 25 per cent decrease in number of farms in the 
1940’s was an increase of 37 acres in average farm size. This was 
accompanied by greater farm mechanization and employment of 
larger scale, more efhicient farming methods. Between 1940 and 
1950, the percentage of farms reporting tractors nearly tripled, ris- 
ing from 24 per cent to 65 per cent. In the same period, farm elec- 
trification doubled, increasing from 42 per cent to 87 per cent of 
all farms. The percentage of land in farms remained about the 
same: 13% per cent. 


Table 2. Sources of Farm Income, 1949 

Tk | SID eddu Say ac ble omemady uns sedan 50 per cent 
2. Other livestock products and poultry .......... 23 per cent 
Be Te I istic Oaths ei cenaeebun sages 21 per cent 
4. Forest products sold off farms ................ 6 per cent 


Total 100 per cent 


With the exception of the depression thirties, when farm incomes 
dropped to low levels everywhere, dairying has steadily expanded. 
The industry is widespread, and in 1949 accounted for exactly one- 
half the total farm income. Farm authorities in the Upper Penin- 
sula are agreed that dairying is the type of farming that has the 
greatest commercial promise. 

For the area as a whole, there was a very small decrease in value 
of all crops harvested between 1944 and 1949. In the same period, 
the value of all crops sold increased slightly. Only a third of the 
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crops harvested are sold, the rest being fed to livestock, and sale 
of crops represents only one-fifth of total farm income. 

Forest products, chiefly pulpwood, sold off farms, vary greatly 
from year to year, depending on current market price and demand. 
It was at a very low level during the 1930's, picked up sharply dur- 
ing the 1940's, and decreased again in recent years. Although this 
activity accounted for only 6 per cent of farm income in 1949, un- 
der proper management the extensive farm forests of the region 
can undoubtedly be made to yield a larger permanent share of in- 
come. 

As a final estimate of farming trends, we may consider the value of 
farm lands and buildings. These increased from forty-four million 
dollars in 1944 to sixty-three million dollars in 1949. What pro 
portion of this rise is due to inflation of property values during this 
period is difficult to say. However, observation indicates that a con- 
siderable part of it represents capital improvements in the form 
of remodeling and new construction. 


Table 3. Income Class of Commercial Farms, 19505 


Farm Income, 1949 No. of Farms 
PEED cin cS astnntseeriueeeneel 54— 1 per cent 
SRE Re ne mee re ny 164— 2 
DEE -5ixs <n edien ks xraneeertanees ... 61— 9 
PEE > i635) Sc wotacteme ada euates 1,878— 29 
RD 96.5 50h's 3 be swe reexamoaeraenes 2,500— 40 


CC ee T .. 1,218— 19 





6,455—100 per cent 





Total 


Table 3 clearly shows that the Upper Peninsula is a region of 
small farms. Nearly two-thirds of the commercial farms received 
less than $2,500 for products sold off the farm in 1949. However, this 
does not necessarily represent the total family income for the year 
because many families substantially supplement their income by 
off-farm work, commonly in lumbering operations and mine em- 





5Farms with sale value of ogee of over $1, ae or of $250 if farm 
operator worked off farm less than 100 days and off-farm ome of family 
as a whole was less than total value of all farm products sol 
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ployment. In 1949, 15 per cent of the commercial farm families 
earned over half their income from nonfarm sources. 

Thirty-eight per cent of all Upper Peninsula farms in 1950 were 
classed as noncommercial. Many went out of commercial production 
as a result of unusual employment opportunities since 1940 in 
lumbering, mining, and other industries in the peninsula. A decline 
in these industries would undoubtedly be reflected in a return of 
many of these farms to the commercial class. Farm tenancy in the 
area is negligible, being only one-third the state average. 

Professor Veatch wrote in 1953: 

Expanding state and national population will create a demand for 
more products from the soil, which sooner or later will have to come 
from still undeveloped but potentially agricultural lands. The Northern 
Peninsula is still an uncrowded frontier in this respect. Only a fraction 
of the potentially agricultural lands are now developed, and disadvantage 
in economic location is less of an inhibiting factor in the marketing 
of products than it was in the past.® 

However true Veatch’s long-range view may be, the farm prob 
lems confronting the Upper Peninsula have an immediacy which 
cannot wait decades for solution. Basically, they involve the prob- 
lems of static, and recently declining, local markets, and inability 
to compete successfully in outside markets. In the second item, a 
better advertising and marketing organization for handling specialty 
crops like potatoes and strawberries, so that higher transportation 
costs can be offset by better prices for superior products, seems to be 
desirable. In any case, it would be unrealistic to look for more than 
a modest increase in outside sale of specialty crops in the near future. 

The main market for the Upper Peninsula farmer has always 
been the local market. A continued decline in population cannot 
help being reflected in a declining farm market and diminishing 
farm output. It has already brought about a sharp decline in farm 
population, doubly serious in that the people who have left the 
farms are mostly the young and aggressive group which would be 
the most energetic in carrying forward future farm programs. The 
western counties have suffered the most in this respect. Concerning 
the general population decline of the last decade, which is at the 


6Veatch, Soils and Land of Michigan, 210. 
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heart of the agricultural problems of the Upper Peninsula, the 
Ebasco Report states: 

Lack of job opportunities has accounted for much of the out-migra- 
tion. Another factor is perhaps the dissatisfaction of many of the youth 
that have served in the armed forces who look for better opportunities 
elsewhere. Mining jobs underground apparently do not have any real 
appeal to the youth of today. Technological improvements in industrial 
methods have lessened the number of jobs in some Upper Peninsula 
industries, without the compensation offered by expanded opportunities 
from the development of byproducts or new products. Continued mech- 
anization of mining and forestry operations has maintained production 
volumes with the use of fewer workers.7 

It is beyond the province of this brief study to suggest remedies 
for the declining population of the peninsula. Even though agri- 
cultural gains can be made by modernizing farming and marketing 
procedures and development of specialty products for sale outside 
the area, it should be emphasized again that any real expansion of 
agricultural activities is dependent today, as it always has been, upon 
expansion of local markets. In discussing a future policy for rural 
land use in the Upper Peninsula, Veatch writes: 

A sound land policy would favor expansion in agriculture, both by 
addition to existing farms and by the development of new or virgin areas, 
but only after careful economic and physical inventory and land classifi- 
cations have been made.® 
When new or expanded industries, and greater mining and recrea- 
tional activities bring in more people—only then is it logical to look 
for significant agricultural growth in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 


™Engineering Study of the Economic Resources of the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula,” 171. Ebasco Services, Inc., New York. For the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission State of Michigan, June, 1953. 

8Veatch, Soils and Land of Michigan, 230. 














Kalamazoo Lincoln Day Centennial 
August 27, 1856-1956 


Alexis A. Praus 


Aucust 27, 1956, wAS THE ONE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s speech in Kalamazoo and of his only known visit 
to a Michigan community. The Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society helped celebrate this event and did so in what was consid- 
ered a very successful manner. Dr. Thomas Brock, president of 
the society, appointed the following committee to plan, arrange, 
and carry out the day’s program: Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, Dr. James 
O. Knauss, Mr. Alexis A. Praus, and Mr. Charles Starring. Dr. 
Knauss, professor emeritus of history at Western Michigan College, 
and Alexis A. Praus served as committee chairman and secretary, 
respectively. Though the committee was small, the number of 
active participants in the work necessary to make the event a suc- 
cess was many, making it a truly community affair. The public 
was alerted to various phases of the event through a series of arti- 
cles and pictures in the local press as well as six television appear- 
ances and one interview on station WKZO. Station WKLZ broad- 
cast the afternoon speeches as they were given from the mound. 

The program was enriched and the audience measurably in- 
creased in number through the cooperation of the Abraham Lincoln 
Civil War Round Table of Michigan. Mr. William Springer of 
Birmingham, founder of the organization, arranged to bring an en- 
thusiastic group from southeast Michigan and to have the Hon- 
orable George A. Dondero, United States Representative, as a 
speaker on the list of events for the day. 

The program opened at 3:00 p.m. and took place on and around 
the Bronson Park Indian mound. Whether or not Lincoln spoke 
from the mound, as did the speakers one hundred years later, is 
a moot question and one that engenders much partisan debate in 
Kalamazoo. A marker erected by the Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War indicates that he spoke somewhat east of it. In 
any case, the Indian earthwork provided a ready-made rostrum for 
the Lincoln Day celebration of 1956. 
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Mr. Charles Starring introduced the afternoon speakers to an 
audience estimated as over five hundred by the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
after which a welcome to all was given by Mr. Henry Upjohn, city 
commissioner. A wind instrument quintet from the Kalamazoo 
Central High School band played some Civil War songs and after 
that Mr. Emerson Smith was introduced as Abraham Lincoln. 
His costume of one hundred years ago, make-up, and _ personal 
similarity to the Great Emancipator made the re-creation of this 
historic event almost a reality. Lincoln’s Kalamazoo speech, as given 
by Mr. Emerson Smith, had been edited and somewhat shortened 
by Dr. Willis F. Dunbar in order to adapt it to a contemporary 
audience. By a coincidence in historical events, it was timely and 
pertinent to current problems in the integration of the races and 
the present political relationships of the North and the South. 

Mr. Smith’s impersonation of Lincoln was followed by two more 
Civil War songs after which Congressman Dondero was introduced 
by Mr. William Springer. Mr. Dondero’s speech follows this re- 
port. The afternoon meeting in Bronson Park terminated with the 
playing of two Civil War selections by the quintet. 

In the evening, Dr. James O. Knauss presided at a gathering in 
the Church House of the First Presbyterian Church. Dr. Louis 
A. Warren, nationally known Lincoln authority and former direc- 
tor of the Lincoln National Foundation of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
spoke on “Lincoln’s Eloquence in Kalamazoo.” His inspiring and 
masterfully delivered lecture was well received by the many people 
present. It too, is published with this report. 

Several other activities were featured both before and while the 
formal Lincoln Day events were in progress. A Lincoln biographical 
exhibit of photographs was on display in the First Presbyterian 
Church house through the courtesy of the Lincoln National Foun- 
dation. It had been open to the public the preceding week and 
proved very popular. Also on public view at the Kalamazoo Public 
Museum was a collection of Lincoln memorabilia. Included were 
shears used by Abner Wilkinson to make Lincoln’s inaugural suit; 
a cup Lincoln is said to have used when visiting Kalamazoo; medals, 
tokens, coins, and campaign ribbons (courtesy Lincoln Life Foun- 
dation), and a Lincoln campaign portrait card, to name only some 
of the items on exhibit. Probably the most popular feature was a 
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live one, consisting of [Lynn] Abraham Lincoln of Union City, 
claimant to fifth cousinship to his illustrious namesake. He was 
in costume during August 27 at the Kalamazoo Public Museum 
and was kept busy the entire day autographing for hundreds of 
children and adults. Museum directors of the near future will no 
doubt be called upon to differentiate between the signatures of the 
19th and 20th century Lincolns. 

Two prizes were provided for historical materials referring to 
Lincoln and the era in which he visited Kalamazoo. A book! was 
offered to anyone for a copy of the Weekly Telegraph of August 
27, 1856, or later, that must have carried a detailed description of 
the Young Men’s Republican rally as it took place in Kalamazoo 
on August 27, 1856. Since this issue of the paper is not available, 
its discovery—it is hoped—will add much to our knowledge of 
Lincoln’s only appearance in Michigan. A bust of Lincoln, the 
original by Leonard W. Volk, was offered as a second prize to any- 
one presenting a photograph of Kalamazoo (not a portrait) demon- 
strably closest to 1856. 

With this report are published together for the first time the 
two Lincoln letters containing his acceptance to speak in Kalamazoo. 
The first, dated August 4, 1856, is a tentative agreement to be 
present at the Fremont mass meeting. It is a part of the collections 
(catalogue number 36:31) of the Kalamazoo Public Museum. This 
historically valuable Lincolnia was given to the Kalamazoo Public 
Museum by Mr. William Stuart of Grand Rapids in 1936. Lin- 
coln’s definite promise to appear in Kalamazoo, barring accidents, 
appears in his letter dated August 21. This short missive belongs 
to the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, and 
is reproduced in Mr. Thomas Starr's Lincoln’s Kalamazoo Address 
Against Extending Slavery.2 This book is a definitive study of Lin- 
coln’s part in the presidential campaign of 1856 as it transpired in 
Bronson Park. To Mr. Starr belongs credit for the discovery in the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library, of Lincoln’s 
Kalamazoo address as it was printed in the Detroit Daily Advertiser 


1Carl ag Abraham Lincoln the Prairie Years and the War Years 
(New York, 1954). 

2Lincoln’s, Kalamazoo Address Against Extending Slavery, edited by 
Thomas I. Starr (Birmingham, 1941 
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of August 29, 1856. The fateful volume had fallen behind others 
and eluded searchers until Mr. Starr found it in its hiding place. 

Mr. Starring opened the afternoon event with the following 
words: 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: One hundred years ago 
today, on August 27, 1856, Abraham Lincoln spoke in this park, 
probably from this mound. Today’s centennial celebration of his ap- 
pearance here is sponsored by the Kalamazoo County Historical Society 
and the Abraham Lincoln Civil War Round Table of Michigan. 

When Lincoln spoke here in 1856 his words could be heard only by 
those within range of his voice. How astonished he would have been 
at a public address system! Ours has been supplied by Locke Films, 
Inc. [Kalamazoo], and powered by a line run in by Mr. Nicholas Kik, 
Kalamazoo’s superintendent of parks. I am sure there was music on 
that August day one hundred years ago, as there is today. Our music 
is supplied by five high school boys directed by Karl Lingenfelder. They 
are quite aware, incidentally, that they are playing Civil War songs, 
although Lincoln’s apppearance here antedated the war by more than 
four and a half years. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Beisel of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company for two things: a generous 
subsidy for certain awards, and the Lincoln exhibit in the Presbyterian 
Church House across the street. Incidentally, everyone is invited to 
attend the meeting at the Presbyterian church house tonight at 8:00 
o'clock. The speaker will be Mr. Louis Warren, the well-known Lin- 
coln student, who will discuss “Lincoln’s Eloquence in Kalamazoo.” 
The Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter of the D.A.R. will serve coffee 
afterwards. 


After Mr. Henry Upjohn, city commissioner, welcomed the people 
present in the name of the mayor, Mr. Starring gave the following 
background for the occasion: 


Now, for a few minutes, go back with me one hundred years. Kala- 
mazoo, although only 26 years old, already had about six thousand in- 
habitants. Then, as now, the people were in the midst of a presidential 
campaign, in which the candidates were James Buchanan, Millard Fill- 
more, and John C. Fremont. Fremont was the first presidential candi- 
date of the Republican party. Michigan had a special interest in that 
party. A little more than two years before, on July 6, 1854, a mass 
meeting held in Jackson had adopted the first Republican platform and 
had nominated the first Republican candidates for public office. A Kalama- 
zoo man, David S. Walbridge, had been chairman of the meeting. On 
June 17, 1856, the Republican party had held its first national con- 
vention, in Philadelphia. A delegate to that convention was Mr. Heze- 


kiah G. Wells of Kalamazoo. Mr. Wells was also chairman of the Fre- 
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mont meeting held here on August 27. His house stood across South 
Street on the site of the Civic Theater. Mr. Lincoln stayed there dur- 
ing his visit to Kalamazoo, and if you look toward Mr. Wells’ house now, 
you will see Mr. Lincoln coming out to cross the street to this platform. 


Following the playing of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Lincoln” was greeted by Mr. Starring and introduced as follows: 


Our speaker this afternoon is a lawyer from Springfield, Illinois, and is 
probably better known inside his home state than out of it. Born 47 
years ago in Kentucky, he moved with his parents when he was 21 into 
Illinois by way of Indiana. A self-educated man, a lawyer by profession, 
and until last spring a Whig in politics, Mr. Lincoln has served in his 
state legislature and in the national House of Representatives, where he 
opposed the late war with Mexico. His speech at Bloomington last May 
29 did much to weld together the antislavery elements in Illinois. At 
the national Republican convention last June he received the second 
highest number of votes for the vice-presidential nomination. We thought 
he would be the right man for our Fremont meeting. 

Mr. Lincoln, we are glad you could be with us, and I am happy to 
present you to this meeting of Fremont supporters! 3 


After the presentation of Lincoln’s speech by Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Starring informed his listeners that Mr. Lincoln was impersonated 
by Mr. Emerson V. Smith, known by many as an electrical and 
heating contractor in Kalamazoo; and that he read an abbreviated 
form of Lincoln’s speech, prepared by Dr. Willis Dunbar of 
Western Michigan College. 

In the introduction of William Springer the audience was told 

by Mr. Starring that: 
No person in our history has commanded such increasing interest as 
Abraham Lincoln. A surprising number of persons are Lincoln enthu- 
siasts, and many of them have assembled remarkable collections of 
Lincoln-Civil War materials. One of the foremost Lincoln collectors 
is Mr. William Springer of Birmingham, founder and former president 
of the Abraham Lincoln Civil War Round Table of Michigan. Sev- 
eral members of the Round Table are with us this afternoon, among 
them our next speaker. I now call upon Mr. Springer to introduce him 
to this meeting, Mr. Springer. 


Mr. Springer spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lincoln, Distinguished Guests, Lincoln Students, 
and Fellow Michiganians: Those of us who could make this 140 mile 


8For complete speech see: Lincoln’s Kalamazoo Address Against Extend- 
ing Slavery, edited by Thomas I. Starr. 
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pilgrimage from Detroit to our sister city, Kalamazoo, accept your cor- 
diality with deep appreciation and honor. 

The Abraham Lincoln Civil War Round Table of Michigan, repre- 
sents a limited group of nonprofessional historical researchers, many of 
whom are business and professional men, whose daily responsibilities 
prevent their presence here today. 

Had it not been for several of these nonprofessional archivists, one of 
whom helped to found our Round Table, but whose unfortunate ill- 
ness forbids his appearance, it is doubtful if we would be gathered here, 
today. That man is Thomas Irwin Starr of Detroit, Lincoln scholar 
and collector, to whom mostly all the credit goes for making “Lincoln’s 
Lost Kalamazoo Speech” so well known. 

There are many myths about Lincoln’s appearance in various parts 
of Michigan. Just to remind you of one that stands foremost in my mind: 
several year ago, an item in a Detroit daily quoted an old lady who said 
that she as a little girl was kissed by the Great Emancipator when he 
delivered a speech at Detroit's city hall. Well, simple arithmetic proved 
that this happened before her birth, and the Detroit city hall was non- 
existent until several years after Lincoln’s assassination. 

Were it not for the time element involved, I could go on and on 
with anecdotes of “Lincoln in Michigan”; but let me say this to you, 
my friends, in my opinion after nearly twenty years of research on the 
subject, I think that I ought to be fully qualified to say: Lincoln had 
seen more of Michigan than any other state, lest it be his own state 
of Illinois. 

In 1848, young Congressman Lincoln sailed the Great Lakes from 
Buftalo to Chicago in quest of relaxation amid nature’s tranquil beauty 
that we so proudly call “Michigan’s Water Wonderland.” 

As one who was honored to be the founder of the Abraham Lincoln 
Civil War Round Table of Michigan, permit me to reaffirm that we 
of Detroit are proud to be your guests, and to have the privilege of 
participation in this great Lincoln centennial event at Kalamazoo — 
not because August 27, 1856, marks the only appearance of Abraham 
Lincoln in Michigan in a prelude to 1858 debates with Douglas, but 
because of the heritage he so nobly and eloquently uttered here on the 
Indian Mound against a national policy that held a race of people in 
bondage, an evil inheritance from the totalitarian mother country, a 
cruel practice contrary to the laws of man and God. 

Now my friends, it is my honor and distinct privilege to present to 
you a distinguished speaker, a profound Lincoln student, and for nearly 
thirty years a faithful public servant from Oakland County in the Halls 
of Congress. He is noted for his Lincoln speeches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and many of them are printed for posterity in the Con- 
gressional Record. 
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I present to you a personal friend of mine and of the Lincoln family, 
the Honorable George A. Dondero of Royal Oak. 


The address of the Hon. George A Dondero given in the after- 
noon and the evening discourse by Louis A. Warren follow this 
report. 

Kalamazoo’s Lincoln Day centennial was closed with the feeling 
that a unique historical event was relived and re-evaluated with 
pleasure and appreciation for Lincoln, his principles, his place in 
history, and the small but important part played in national affairs 
by Kalamazoo of one hundred years ago. 
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Lincoln in Kalamazoo, 1856 
George A. Dondero 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: UNDER THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States another presidential contest approaches us. All over this land — 
that portion, at least, of which I know much — the people are assembling 
to consider the proper course to be adopted by them. One of the first 
considerations is to learn what the people differ about. If we ascertain 
what we differ about, we shall be better able to decide. The question 
of slavery —should be not only the greatest question, but very nearly 
the sole question. The question is simply this: Shall slavery be spread 
into new territories, or not? 


Had we been present here on this spot one hundred years ago 
this afternoon at 3:00 P.M. we would have heard the foregoing 
statement just quoted. It was made by a man “little known and 
unheralded” referred to as “Mr. Lincoln of Illinois—the only 
foreign speaker in attendance.” He had come to attend a great 
mass convention of the Republican Young Men of Michigan, here 
at Kalamazoo on August 27, 1856. 

The press of that day estimated that ten thousand came. The day 
was hot and so was the political blood of those who came to cheer 
for “free speech, free press, free soil, free men and Fremont”; John 
C. Fremont being the first candidate nominated by the new-born 
Republican party for president of the United States against James 
Buchanan the Democrat. To the question whether slavery should 
be extended the Democrats said “yes” (largely sectional) the Re- 
publicans said “no”. 

Little did the throng assembled here a century ago dream or 
even suspect that this uneducated man from Illinois, whose son 
stated to me in Washington many years ago that his father hardly 
ever went to school at all, would four years later become the first 
Republican president of the United States. Neither could the party 
followers of that day meeting in this park on the fourth Wednesday 
in August, 1856, foresee that seven years later their “foreign speaker” 
would give to the world (November 19, 1863) from a page and a 
half of ordinary ruled paper the lines of an address that has never 
been surpassed on American soil, a gem of English literature — the 
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“Gettysburg Address”. Never in the history of literature was so 
much said so wisely, and in so few words. 

Kalamazoo, you must be justly proud, and I am sure you are, of 
being the only city in Michigan to which came one of the im- 
mortals of the earth, the man who saved the Union and gave free- 
dom to a race. 

We honor ourselves by commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Lincoln’s visit to Kalamazoo to discuss the political 
issues of the time. 

I pause to give due credit and to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment to a splendid young man from my home city of Royal Oak, 
a personal friend and a great Lincoln student, Thomas I. Starr. It 
was through his untiring efforts and exhaustive research, as well 
as that of two members of the staff of the former Henry B. Joy 
Historical Research, that the only known record of Lincoln’s address 
was uncovered and the details and facts of the Young Men’s Re- 
publican rally at Kalamazoo a century ago were collected. 

Lincoln himself said he made over fifty speeches during the 
campaign of 1856, not one of which was put in print. I doubt if 
Lincoln ever knew that his speech here at Kalamazoo was taken 
down verbatim by a reporter for the Detroit Advertiser, the only 
Republican newspaper which sent a reporter to the meeting. It 
was published with certain deletions and then forgotten for nearly 
ninety years. The reporter was Sir Isaac Pitman. His brother Ben 
was the official stenographer during the trial of the conspirators 
in the plot resulting in the murder of President Lincoln. Every 
stenographer in the land is familiar with the Pitman system of 
shorthand. 

But how did Lincoln receive an invitation to speak here at 
Kalamazoo? The only record that exists bearing on the question is 
a letter from Lincoln to Hezikiah G. Wells, a very prominent 
citizen of Kalamazoo, a state and county officeholder, presiding 
judge of the court or commission that heard the Alabama claims 
which grew out of the Civil War, and chairman of the executive 
committee in charge of the meeting here in 1856. The original 
letter dated August 4, 1856, is in the possession of the Kalamazoo 
Public Museum. In that letter Mr. Lincoln said to Mr. Wells: 
“Yours of July 24th inviting me to be present at a Fremont mass 
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meeting to be held on the 27th of August at Kalamazoo has been 
forwarded to me. ...” He said it would afford him great pleasure to 
be present but he could not “promise positively.” Seventeen days 
later on August 21 he wrote Mr. Wells he would come. On June 
17, 1856, a little more than two months before the meeting here, 
the first national convention of the Republican party was held at 
Philadelphia. While Lincoln was not present but in court in 
Illinois, he nevertheless received 110 votes for the nomination as 
vice president. 

Norman B. Judd, a legal associate of Lincoln in Illinois, and 
Zachariah Chandler of Detroit, together with Mr. Wells and 
David S. Walbridge, who was your congressman at the time, were 
delegates at the convention. 

They knew about Lincoln and they also knew that the Demo- 
crats were planning a similiar meeting on this spot on September 
5, nine days after the Republican meeting on August 27, and 
were calling in some “foreign champions.” To us one hundred 
years later it is interesting to note who these foreign champions were 
who came here to advance the cause of James Buchanan and John 
C. Breckenridge of Kentucky, the Democratic candidates for presi- 
dent and vice president. One was Breckenridge himself. Incidentally, 
he was a cousin of Mary Todd Lincoln, Lincoln’s wife. Brecken- 
ridge spoke from this same Indian mound from which Lincoln was 
heard and with him came Michigan’s United States Senator, General 
Lewis Cass, and two other senators, so-called big guns in the 
Democratic camp. Breckenridge was elected vice president with 
Buchanan, and when the Civil War broke out he became a Con- 
federate general fighting on the side of the South. 

But what of the Republican meeting a century ago? This city 
with a population of 6,070 in 1860 was rightly named by the 
Indians as the “boiling pot.” When we consider the famous and 
illustrious national figures who spoke here in Bronson Park during 
the heated and bitter political campaign of 1856, we must concede 
that Kalamazoo was properly designated as the boiling pot. 

One newspaper, the Niles Republican, said “the great speakers ad- 
vertised were not there and there was a wonderful disappointment.” 
This “wonderful disappointment” smacks of sour grapes and ridicule. 
The report of one Democratic paper believed the meeting was a 
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“decided failure” and outside of making a lot of noise and con- 
fusion “accomplished nothing.” 

In contrast, however, the reporter for the Detroit Advertiser noted 
“Crowds of visitors arriving hourly from all directions.” “The rising 
sun is saluted by 31 guns; the principal streets are hung with ban- 
ners and the utmost enthusiasm prevails.” “A delegation of five or 
six hundred has just arrived from Berrien, Cass, and Van Buren 
counties.” “They marched from the depot with banners flying ac- 
companied by two bands of music.” “The Young Men’s Kalamazoo 
Fremont Club marched through the streets on horseback headed 
by Russell’s Brass Band.” 

We are further indebted to this same reporter who recorded that 
“first and foremost among the features of the boundless gathering 
at Kalamazoo was that all Republican doors were open and prepara- 
tion had been made for the reception of all.” “An immense pavilion 
upon the public square was occupied by a free public table which 
was replenished as fast as it was emptied.” Two tons of bread were 
consumed after 12 o'clock. The table was over one hundred feet 
long with cross tables generously supplied with food. Four hundred 
hams were consumed without effort. 

The Burdick House and the Kalamazoo House provided well- 
spread tables from morning until night. 

“Two processions (one from Richland and one from Virginia 
Corners) had 31 ladies dressed in white to represent the sister states 
with one lone woman dressed in black representing bleeding Kansas.” 

Nine bands helped to cheer the crowds; they came from Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Battle Creek, Schoolcraft, Valley City, Grand 
Rapids, Marshall, and Kalamazoo, while the Battle Creek Glee Club 
sang fine Republican songs. A special train from Detroit brought 
six hundred excursion-rate passengers to swell the throng who had 
come to hear Lincoln. “No such meeting was ever before seen in 
this state,” said the press. 

Although woman suffrage was more than sixty-three years away 
in 1856, yet it is of more than passing interest to read that “the 
fair sex were thickly interspersed throughout the crowd and were 
among those most enthusiastic in their admiration of eloquence and 
stirring harmony.” 
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Not only was Lincoln the only “foreign” or out of state speaker 
on the program but from all accounts he was also the least popular, 
for a majority of the people who came to hear Lincoln were aboli- 
tionists while Lincoln was not. We are reminded that radicalism 
dominated his audience that August day but Lincoln was a con- 
servative and did not yield to the opinion of the crowd. At 2 o'clock 
p.M. one hundred years ago this afternoon, the Honorable Abraham 
Lincoln was introduced to the meeting and greeted with enthusiasm. 
“The question,” said Lincoln, “is simply this: Shall slavery be spread 
into new territories or not?” That question was settled by the sword 
nine years later by the Civil War and slavery abolished. 

Perhaps no man in our land in 1856 understood the basic prin- 
ciples of our government better than Abraham Lincoln. Standing 
on this mound he displayed a keen appreciation of the form of gov- 
ernment under which we live. I quote briefly from his address: 
We are a great empire. We are eighty years old. We stand at once 
the wonder and admiration of the whole world, and we must inquire 
what it is that has given us so much prosperity and we shall understand 
that to give up that one thing, would be to give up all future prosperity. 
This cause is that every man can make himself. 

We all know that the one thing he referred to was freedom. At 
that hour in our history freedom was coming to grips with slavery. 
The threat was that slavery should be extended into the territories. 
Kansas was already bleeding and the struggle had already begun 
between slaveholders and free men over that issue. Lincoln was here 
to strike a blow for freedom while campaigning for Fremont and 
the Republican ticket. 

What Lincoln meant by his statement “that every man can make 
himself” was that in this land of liberty every man can raise him- 
self by his own boot straps; here the sky is the limit to his own 
achievements if he is willing to work. There is no substitute for 
honest endeavor. The best example of that truth is Lincoln him- 
self. 

Today one hundred years after Lincoln suggested that we inquire 
what it is that has made us at once the wonder and admiration of 
the world, we answer: because we still live in the land of freedom 
and opportunity. While the United States represents but 7 per 
cent of the world’s population and 6 per cent of its land area, we 
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have 30 per cent of the railroad mileage, 40 per cent of its telegraph 
wire mileage, one telephone for every four people, one automobile 
for every three people (62 million registered cars at present), radios 
and T.V. sets in proportion. The record of production under the 
free enterprise system in a free country is fantastic and incredible. 

There is no way like the American way because of the blessings 
of liberty we enjoy. 

Again after a century has passed we are in the throes of another 
presidential campaign, and again the people must soon decide who 
their national leaders will be for the next four years. We should 
be rightly humble as we gather on this historic spot in this historic 
city on this historic anniversary. We should take as much as we 
can of inspiration and devotion from these surroundings in order 
that we on this notable anniversary might be better prepared to dis- 
charge our responsibilities and tasks that destiny has thrust upon 
us in an age where again freedom and slavery face each other in a 
world divided. 

It may be that another American will in the years to come add 
to the luster Abraham Lincoln gave to the American dream. 

It may be that another American taking as his guide the wisdom 
and foresight of this immortal world figure who stood here in the 
long ago, will help mankind of a future day to march to its hour 
of victory over the enemies of liberty. 

Freedom has its life in the hearts, the actions, and in the spirits 
of men. This we know as we meet today in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the only visit Lincoln made to Mich- 
igan. He still lives in the hearts of the people for whom he saved 
the Union. May we prove ourselves worthy of our American heri- 
tage which he passed on to us. 











Lincoln's Eloquence in Kalamazoo, 1856 
Louis A. Warren 


Mr. Carman, Lincotn Strupents, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: 1! 
A most important contribution made to both listener and speaker on 
an occasion such as this one is the creation of a congenial atmos- 
phere. Certainly one could sense the helpful environment at the 
Indian mound this afternoon and also the successful effort put forth 
this evening to emphasize the significance of Abraham Lincoln’s 
visit to Kalamazoo one hundred years ago today. 

The time element is one of the factors which is not overlooked 
in the observance of any historical episode. This fact is especially 
true as America grows older and becomes more conscious of her 
illustrious heritage. This year, 1956, has invited the first of a series 
of centennial celebrations, recalling events which put Lincoln on 
the road to the presidency. They will continue periodically until 
the one hundredth anniversary of the martyr’s death and burial is 
commemorated in 1965. 

The place factor is also contributory to an inspirational atmos- 
phere. With respect to the proximity of the mound where Lincoln 
spoke and the house where he was entertained while in Kalamazoo, 
it would be difficult to find a more appropriate auditorium than 
the one in which we have gathered tonight. The educational value 
of visiting historical sites is a fact established. A professor in one of 
our colleges arranged annually a series of “on the spot” recitals in 
which he taught history to his students “through their feet,” as he 
expressed it, by having them stand on some significant site and 
then telling the story associated with the place. 

While the elements of time and place have influenced the en- 
vironment in which we have assembled for this program, current 
events also have aided in offering some parallel observations. “What's 
in the news” serves as a vehicle for bringing to an audience a more 
appreciative understanding of a speaker's argument. Recently we 
have been through two quadrennial national political conventions, 


1This speech was delivered without manuscript, but transcript made pos- 
sible from a wire recording by William Springer. 
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vibrant with oratory. This afternoon we listened to the reading of 
an address Lincoln made here one hundred years ago on behalf of 
Fremont for president. It appears that in these two presidential 
campaigns, separated by a century, the most troublesome question 
has been, social justice for the Negro. In 1856 Chief Justice Taney 
made a pronouncement that greatly disturbed the North and now 
the findings set forth by Chief Justice Warren has equally aroused 
the South. With the minds of the people engrossed in campaign 
procedure at this time, you might anticipate that special emphasis 
would be placed on the political significance of Lincoln’s Kalamazoo 
speech, sparked by his matchless oratory. 

With the time, place, and current event factors given some at- 
tention, it would seem that we might plunge immediately into the 
subject matter relating to this anniversary occasion. However, an- 
other question might be raised, “Why commemorate Lincoln’s ap- 
pearance here and ignore important visits to this city of other dis- 
tinguished statesmen?” A brief pointed answer might be: “Be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln is acknowledged as America’s preeminent 
personality.” Students would accept the late H. G. Wells as one 
of the world’s leading historians. He traced in his Outline of History 
the progress of man from as far back as facts are recorded up to 
the present era. Upon the completion of this book he was invited 
to name half a dozen personages who had contributed most to the 
advancement of civilization since the beginning of time. Certainly 
there could have been nothing provincial in this Englishman's selec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln as one of these immortal men. If Lincoln 
now occupies such an exalted place in our thinking, any fact about 
him is important and his visit to Kalamazoo becomes a historical 
event of some significance. 

Inasmuch as Lincoln majored in statesmanship, a brief sketch 
of his political achievements preliminary to his coming to Kalama- 
zoo might be of interest. At twenty-five years of age he was elected 
on the Whig ticket for a two-year term in the legislature of Illinois. 
Two years later he was reelected and made the floor leader of the 
minority group. Serving his third biennial term he was put forth 
as a candidate for speaker. He was again elected in 1840 and be- 
came the outstanding member of the Whig party. Later he was 
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again sent to the legislature but chose to withdraw. In 1846 when 
thirty-seven years of age he was elected to the lower house of Con- 
gress. 

Contemporary with this political apprenticeship Lincoln was par- 
ticipating in national party politics. He was presidential elector for 
William Henry Harrison in 1840 and made one speech in Kentucky, 
the state of his birth. In 1844 as presidential elector for his political 
idol Henry Clay, he made several speeches in the community of 
his boyhood home in Indiana. Four years Jater as an elector for 
Zachary Taylor he spoke as far north as New England. So it is 
not strange that in 1856 as presidential elector for John C. Fremont 
he accepted an invitation to speak in Michigan. 

This brief history of Lincoln’s political career has brought him 
up to the year 1856. We have greatly underestimated his prestige 
if we have not allowed him to appear on the national political stage 
until he opposed Stephen A. Douglas in the senatorial campaign 
of 1858. There seems to have been a tendency among biographers 
to keep Lincoln in the background until he flashes upon the na- 
tional scene during the joint debates. The year 1856, however, is 
the time when he was introduced as an important national figure 
in the newly formed Republican party. It seems timely to review 
some of Lincoln’s activities in 1856 preliminary to his visit to Kala- 
mazoo on August 27 of that year. 

First among Lincoln’s important engagements in 1856 was the 
Illinois editors convention at Decatur on February 22. Lincoln, 
being the only one at the convention not connected with the press, 
recalled an appropriate story. He said: “A man was riding through 
the woods one day” [The editors claim Lincoln was really the man 
in the story] “when he met a woman also riding horseback, who 
exclaimed, ‘My, you are the homliest man I ever saw.’ The man 
replied, ‘I may be lady, but I can’t help it.’ She then remarked, 
‘At least, you might have staid at home.’” Apparently Lincoln felt 
that he might “have stayed at home” inasmuch as he, a lawyer, was 
out of his element in an all-editors convention. These men of the 
press knew Lincoln, however, as the most dynamic expounder of 
those principles on which they hoped to establish a new political 
party. On that day Lincoln’s voice struck the keynote for freedom 
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in Illinois politics as it had been previously sounded at Jackson, 
and Rippon, Wisconsin. 

Later on in 1856 at Bloomington during the state Republican 
convention in May, Lincoln gave the most famous of all his early 
addresses, known as the “Lost Speech.” We had the pleasure of 
participating somewhat in the centennial celebration of the event 
at Bloomington on May 29. An appropriate plaque was dedicated 
by the governor of the state along with other ceremonies which gave 
emphasis to this remarkable speech. It is said that Lincoln held the 
audience spellbound, and the reporters were so enraptured by such 
eloquence that they forgot to make notes. Strange to say, that Lin- 
coln’s political mentor, Henry Clay, also once made a “Lost Speech” 
and Lincoln called attention to it in a Clay eulogy four years be- 
fore his own effort at Bloomington. With reference to Clay’s un- 
recorded speech Lincoln said: “During its delivery the reporters 
forgot their vocations, dropped their pens, and sat enchanted from 
the beginning to quite the close.” This comment might well be 
associated with the reaction to Lincoln’s own “Lost Speech.” We 
may conclude that Lincoln’s invitation to speak at Kalamazoo may 
have been partly due to the widely reported account of his eloquence 
at the Bloomington convention. 

One other event which occurred in 1856 was likely more respon- 
sible for Lincoln’s Kalamazoo visit than other episodes. The first 
Republican convention was held at Philadelphia on June 19, 1856, 
and while Lincoln was a delegate the press of business did not allow 
him to go. During the convention Lincoln was out on the circuit 
attending to his law practice. One day he observed Judge David 
Davis coming down the street of the town where court was being 
held, waving a newspaper, but Lincoln had no idea what message 
the judge was trying to convey. Upon reaching Lincoln, Davis said, 
“Read this.” From the paper just in from Chicago, Lincoln learned 
that he had received 110 votes as a nominee for the vice-presidency 
at the convention. This is his reported reaction: “They can’t mean 
me, I reckon it’s one of those famous Lincolns up in Massachusetts.” 
But the report did refer to Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. 

The importance of this convention which served as a background 
for Lincoln’s Kalamazoo appearance warrants the presenting of one 
or two excerpts from the proceedings of the Philadelphia assembly. 
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When the formal balloting began after the preliminary poll, Judge 
Palmer of Illinois addressed the convention as follows: 

In behalf of the delegation of the State of Illinois, I return thanks to 
such members of this convention as have honored the favorite of our 
state with their vote. Illinois asks nothing for herself in this contest. 
She is devoted —and I trust the result of the next election will prove 
that she is devoted —to that great cause that has brought us together. 
[Cheers] She knew that in Abraham Lincoln we had a soldier tried 
and true. We offered him to the Republican party of the United States 
for the position we have indicated, but we are content to prefer harmony 
and unity to the success even of our cherished favorite. Therefore, we 
say to our friends who have honored us, we commend them to withdraw 
the votes thus cast for Mr. Lincoln, and give them that direction that 
will make the vote unanimous and harmonious for William L. Dayton. 
[Loud Applause] 

Following the balloting, and after words of appreciation for sup- 

port of Mr. Dayton had been expressed, Mr. Vandyke of New Jersey 
remarked: 
Gentlemen, I have another duty to perform, and it is to return my 
thanks for the very handsome manner in which Illinois has yielded her 
preferences [Loud Cheers] to New Jersey’s favorite son. Gentlemen 
from I]linois, it was my pleasure to know right well the long ‘Sucker’ 
you presented. I knew Abraham Lincoln in Congress well, and for 
months I sat by his side. I knew him all through and knew him to be 
a first-rate man in every respect; and if it had not been the will and 
pleasure of the convention to have selected William L. Dayton, I 
know with what perfect alacrity I would have gone for him. 

Apparently Lincoln did not know that his name was to be pre- 
sented to the convention for any office, and most certainly there 
was no well organized effort to secure the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion for him. Yet he polled 110 votes in the trial ballot and twice 
as many as any one of the other twelve candidates whose names 
were before the convention. Lincoln’s distinguished competitors 
were: Nathaniel P. Banks of Massachusetts, David Wilmot of 
Pennsylvania, John A. King of New York, Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts, Thomas Ford of Ohio, Cassius Clay of Kentucky, Jacob 
Collamer of Vermont, Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, Whitefield S. 
Johnson of New Jersey, Henry C. Carey of Pennsylvania, Aaron 
S. Pennington of New Jersey, Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, Sam- 
uel C. Pomeroy of Kansas, and, of course, the successful nominee 
William L. Dayton of New Jersey. 
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Abraham Lincoln never could have doubted his vote-getting po- 
tentialities on a national scale after the Philadelphia convention. 
The vice-presidential nomination at some future convention would 
not seem beyond his reach. To realize that he had been in compe- 
tition with the outstanding leaders of the new party and been most 
favorably acclaimed must have keyed him up to a pitch of anticipa- 
tion he had never before experienced. The fact that the Michigan 
delegates at the conventon had given Lincoln five votes is important 
for our discussion, and it is likely that one of his supporters was the 
Hon. Hezekiah G. Wells of Kalamazoo. Possibly Wells had heard 
at the convention about the marvelous speech Lincoln had made at 
Bloomington, and he had observed with his own eyes Lincoln’s 
popularity in the voting, and decided he was the man to bring to 
Michigan for the Fremont rally. Accordingly, about a month after 
the convention Wells wrote to Lincoln enquiring if he would be 
available for a speech at Kalamazoo. Fortunately, the two letters 
which Lincoln wrote to Wells in reply are preserved in Michigan 
archives. 

Lincoln prepared in 1860 a biographical sketch in the third per- 
son for a campaign pamphlet, in which he stated: “In the canvass 
of 1856, Mr. Lincoln made over fifty speeches, no one of which, 
as far as he remembers, was put in print.” It is to be regretted that 
at this time some one did not send him for reference a copy of the 
Detroit Daily Advertiser which did carry his speech at Kalamazoo. 
Lincoln students will ever be under obligation to Thomas I. Starr 
of Detroit for discovering this newspaper account of the speech and 
putting it in book form under the title Lincoln’s Kalamazoo Address 
against the Extension of Slavery. 

During all of Lincoln’s early political efforts he had but one 
slogan which Mr. Starr incorporates in the title of his book, Lin- 
coln’s Kalamazoo Address Against Extending Slavery. It was the 
theme of most of his addresses and undoubtedly it was the subject 
of the “Lost Speech.” In the introduction of his speech at Kalama- 
zoo he approaches the same problem by stating: “The question is 
simply this. Shall slavery be spread into the territories or not? This 
is the naked question.” He developes his argument by comparing 
the slavery extension views of the presidential candidates Fremont 
and Buchanan, discusses the Kansas question and the Nebraska 
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Bill, and appeals to the lovers of freedom to keep the territories free. 
But it is the conclusion of this address that allows it to be consid- 
ered one of the important documents of Abraham Lincoln. 

Between the Bloomington and Kalamazoo appearances, Lincoln 
came to the viewpoint that more emphasis should be placed on the 
unity of the states. He prepared a fragment about the time he came 
to Kalamazoo which apparently was the source of his remarks here. 
He used as the caption for his notes the word “Sectionalism.” The 
introductory sentence is of special interest: “It is constantly ob- 
jected to Fremont and Dayton that they are supported by a sectional 
party, who by their sectionalism endanger the national Union.” 
The reference to the men nominated at Philadelphia puts the frag- 
ment later than the convention. Lincoln then continued, “This 
objection more than all others causes men really opposed to slavery 
extension to hesitate.” Lincoln has now come to feel the inade- 
quacy of his old slogan and the necessity of adopting a new one, as _ 
is evident from the next declaration in the fragment: “For this 
reason I now propose to examine it a little more carefully than I 
have heretofore done, or seen it done by others.” Out of his analysis 
came this new slogan: “The Union must be preserved.” A year 
before the visit to Kalamazoo, Lincoln wrote to Professor George 
Robertson of Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky, a 
letter in which he said: “Our political problem now is: ‘Can we 
as a nation continue together permanently—forever—half slave 
and half free?” The problem is too mighty for me — May God in 
his mercy superintend the solution.” 

We do not claim that Lincoln first discussed the question of sec- 
tionalism publicly at Kalamazoo as there is some evidence that he 
touched upon the subject at Galena, Illinois, on August 1, a month 
previous to the Michigan appointment. It is likely however that the 
printed text of the Kalamazoo speech is the first recorded account 
of the mooted question with which Lincoln concluded his argument: 
“A majority will never dissolve the Union. Can a minority do it?” 
It was nearly two years later at the Republican state convention at 
Springfield on June 16, 1858, that Lincoln put the famous propo- 
sition in these words: “‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
I believe this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I do not 
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expect the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other.” 

The Kalamazoo address might be considered Lincoln’s transition- 
al pronouncement. While he continued to remonstrate against the 
extension of slavery, the effect of this agitation on the stability of 
the nation received more attention, as he approached the presidency. 
After his election the keeping of the states together was his sole 
objective, which he hoped to attain under the slogan, “The Union 
must be Preserved.” No better illustration of his determination to 
keep the Union intact is available than in his reply to the open let- 
ter directed to him by Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Tribune. The President in his letter dated August 22, 1862, re- 
plied in part as follows: 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing” as you say, I have not meant 
to leave any one in doubt. I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. . . . My paramount object in 
this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would 
do it, and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it, and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone I would also 
do that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because 
I believe it helps to save the Union. . . . I have here stated my pur- 
pose according to my view of official duty; and I intend no modifica- 


tion of my oft expressed personal wish that all men everywhere could 
be free. 


Possibly Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg is his finest essay on the 
conception, birth, dedication, and survival of the nation. He stated 
it was conceived “in liberty,” brought forth by our fathers, dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal and then wondered 
if it could “long endure.” In the midst of the address he announced 
that the purpose of the ceremonies was to honor those “who here 
gave their lives that the nation might live,” and then observed “It 
is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated to the unfinished work” 
of saving the Union. In his grand climax of the address Lincoln 
pleads that the nation, conceived, born, dedicated, and perpetuated 
so auspiciously, “under God, shall have a new birth of freedom,” 
so that our form of government “shall not perish from the earth.” 

Sometime ago the pledge to the flag was revised and greatly im- 
proved. We are under obligation to a member of the United States 
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Senate from Michigan and a member of the House of Represent- 
atives from Michigan for sponsoring the bill in their respective 
bodies, which made the revision possible. The change in the pledge 
is brought about by inserting the expression “under God” after the 
words “one nation.” Apparently these two added words came from 
the “Gettysburg Address,” where we have just noted they were used 
following the two words, “this nation.” Preliminary to the change 
in the pledge to the flag we have often heard small children in re- 
peating it, slur the three words one-nation-invisible until they al- 
most seemed like one word. But the third word is not “invisible” 
it is “indivisible” and there is a very significant difference in their 
meaning, but this confusion can no longer happen in the revision. 
The words “under God” in the “Gettysburg Address” places the 
emphasis on the phrase that follows and likewise in the revised 
pledge, “One nation, under God, indivisible,” the word “indivisible” 
will receive its proper stress. 

It is admitted, generally, that Abraham Lincoln’s outstanding 
achievement, which contributed most to his enduring fame, was his 
leadership in saving the Union. Here in Kalamazoo one hundred 
years ago today, in an eloquent address before a Republican con- 
vention he propounded the question, possibly for the first time be- 
fore an audience: “Can a minority dissolve the Union?” It took 
four years of unparalleled bravery on the part of both the majority 
and the minority to answer the question now so well expressed in 
the pledge to the flag “One nation, under God, indivisible.” 
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Apologia of a Republican Office Seeker, 1854 
Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Mason 


On Novemser 7, 1854,*Krnstey S. BrncHam was elected the first 
Republican governor in the state of Michigan. No sooner had the 
results of the contest been announced than scores of applicants wrote 
to Bingham for jobs. This was to be expected. Thousands of 
prominent men had broken their allegiance with the Whig and 
Democratic parties to join the newly established Republican party 
and they expected to be rewarded for their support. The letters of 
application received by Kinsley Bingham are in the Governors’ Col- 
lection in the archives of the Michigan Historical Commission. 

Some of the applicants wrote inquiring about local positions, such 
as those of circuit court commissioners and judges, commissioners of 
deeds, and judges of probate. Positions in state institutions were in 
particular demand, from the directorship of the Jackson state prison 
down to the job of turnkey. The governor also was empowered to 
appoint special agents to examine railroad lands, to compile laws, 
and to select land for roads. Judging from the number of applica- 
tions for these positions one can assume that he had no difficulty 
filling them. In even greater demand than the above positions, 
however, were those connected with state departments and com- 
missions in state government. Here, as in the case of the numerous 
state institutions, faithful party workers applied for jobs as stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and department heads. 

One of the applicants for the position of state librarian was David 
Marvin Bagley of Lansing. The fourteen-page letter which he 
wrote to Governor Bingham on November 30, 1854, requesting this 
appointment is unique not only for its length but also for the picture 
it portrays of the typical Republican of 1854. In describing his 
political views and alliances over a twenty-five year period Bagley, 
in effect, traces the origins of the Republican party in Michigan. 

David Marvin Bagley was born in Throopsville, Cayuga County, 
New York, in 1817, the son of David and Harriet Smith Bagley. 
Like so many New Yorkers, the elder Bagley succumbed to “Mich- 
igan Fever,” and in the spring of 1836 he brought his family to 
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Adams Township in Hillsdale County, Michigan. David Marvin, 
the oldest son, remained in New York until 1840, when he joined 
his family in Michigan. He was a printer by trade and prior to 
1854 he worked in a number of printing and newspaper offices in 
Hillsdale, Jackson, and Lansing. In fact, in 1848 he edited and 
published the Hillsdale Banner, a campaign newspaper which sup- 
ported the cause of “liberty and humanity.” 

Bagley’s letter of application shows vividly that he took his politics 
seriously. Originally a Democrat, he broke with that party over the 
issue of slavery and in 1843 joined the Liberty party. When this 
party folded up in 1848, he supported the Free Soil party, which 
strongly opposed the extension of slavery. Bagley responded to the 
call for a convention of antislavery forces in Jackson on July 6, 1854, 
and according to his story, he played an important part in the 
formation of the Republican party. He participated in the debate 
at this famous convention supporting the position that the delegates 
had authority to nominate a slate of candidates for state offices. As 
a member of the nominating committee, Bagley supported the 
nomination of Kinsley S. Bingham for governor and in his letter to 
the governor-elect he made it a point to remind him of this support. 

In addition to the light the Bagley letter sheds on the Jackson 
convention, it also contains valuable information on the local politi- 
cal situation in Hillsdale, Jackson, and Ingham counties. Bagley 
was not an armchair politician; he worked and campaigned as- 
siduously for his convictions. He traveled throughout Jackson 
County in 1844 campaigning for the Liberty party and for the anti- 
slavery cause. He continued this work in the late 40's and early 
50’s—organizing antislavery associations and supporting candidates 
running on the Free Soil ticket. In 1854 he ran for the office of 
registrar in Ingham County on the Republican ticket, but like most 
Republicans running for office in Ingham County, he was defeated. 

Despite the active role Bagley played in the election, Governor 
Bingham did not appoint him state librarian. Instead, the governor 
selected Dewitt C. Leach of Genesee County. Leach had been a 
representative from Genesee County in 1850, a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1850, and, like Bagley, threw his support to 
Bingham in 1854. He later became Governor Bingham’s personal 
secretary. 
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Although he did not get the librarian’s position, David Bagley 
did receive an appointment as clerk in the auditor general's depart- 
ment which he held until 1874. He applied again in 1856 for the 
office of state librarian, but this time he was again overlooked, in 
favor of George W. Swift. Bagley continued to take an active part 
in politics, serving for a number of years as chairman of the Ingham 
County Republican committee. In 1875 he moved to Traverse City 
where he died the following year. His obituary in the Grand 
Traverse Herald of December 7, 1876, paid the following tribute to 
Bagley: 

Although not an old man his labors belonged to the times of the 
last generation rather than to this, and his pure character and firmness 
in the right were best known to the public men of thirty years ago. 

The letter of application written by David M. Bagley to Governor 
Kinsley S. Bingham dated November 30, 1854, is herewith re- 
produced. It appears exactly as the handwritten copy except for 
the use of italics in place of underlined words. 


APPLICATION FOR STATE LIBRARIAN 
David M. Bagley 


Lansing Nov. 30, 1854 
Sir: 

The undersigned, a citizen of Lansing, respectfully requests you 
to appoint him State Librarian. 

For personal & political integrity, past political services, & capa- 
bility for the office, he would refer you (though he has not consulted 
them, to the Senators elect from Jackson County; to Messrs. Sey- 
mour B. Treadwell, Norman Allen, Lawson Wilcox, Dr. John T. 
Wilson, J. M. Treadwell, Thos. McGee, & many others in that 
County. Also to Dr. [Alonzo] Cressey, Senator, elect, to Ethel 
Judd, & Dr. [Stillman] Ralph, Representatives, elect, to D. C. 
Fuller, Treasurer, elect, & E. H. C. Wilson, Pros. Att’y., of Hillsdale 
County; to D[aniel] L. Pratt, James M. Raymond, C. T. Mitchell, 
& many others in the village of Hillsdale; to Wm. R. Traver, ex 
Representative, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co.; to Judge [Levi] Baxter, & 
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Ransom Gardner, ex Senators, at Jonesville; to John T. Blois, W. W. 
Murphy, & Andrew P. Hogarth, Esquires, also at Jonesville, & to 
numerous others in the County of Hillsdale. 

Perhaps here I should stop. But I prefer writing my reasons for 
desiring & asking for this appointment, instead of presenting them 
to you orally, as then you will have the opportunity, so far as I am 
concerned, of knowing principally what I have to say, without being 
constantly dogged from place to place, as is too often the fate of 
those who have political stations at their disposal. I shall be very 
frank with you, having known you by political reputation ever since 
I came into the State, which was in May, 1840. In the course of 
my letter I shall state some views which occupy a portion of my 
thoughts, but which sound policy at the present time require should 
not be made public, & others which should not be cherished to an 
unreasonable extent. Nevertheless they call for the watchful at- 
tention of every lover of his country. 

From my boyhood, I have been an ardent Democratic politician, 
and, I trust, an honest & consistent one, according to the dictates of 
conscience. In fact, the only distinctive Whig act passed by a 
Whig Congress, which ever met my approval at the time, & which 
still receives my hearty approbation, so far as my memory now 
serves me, was the law requiring Representatives in Congress to be 
elected by single districts. 

Thomas Hart Benton’s speech against that corrupt moneyed 
monster, the United States Bank, delivered soon after Gen. Jackson’s 
first election, made an indelible impression on my memory, & I be- 
came opposed to all special corporations, & in favor of general laws, 
in every case where they would answer the purpose. 

A high tariff I regard as a high attempt to dictate to us what 
business we shall pursue, & a violation of our natural & political 
rights. I am in favor of universal freedom—free soil, free speech, 
free labor, a free press, & free men—aye, & free trade, too, as soon 
as it can be gradually effected, without causing too sudden a change 
in the business of our country, & direct taxation for the support of 
our general Government, so as to make it feel its responsibility to 
the people. This would reduce our annual expenses by many mil- 
lions, & cut off one great supply-pipe by which slavery is fed, & 
hasten its downfall, for, I believe, it is an incontrovertible fact, that 
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slave labor was never self-supporting for any considerable length of 
time. It would also prevent the employment of a string of Custom 
House officials, which, when our country is all settled, would occupy 
a line of territory sufficient in length to reach half around the 
globe; the cost of maintenance, with the necessary buildings & ap- 
purtenances, & attendant expenses, would, in a much shorter time 
than most people imagine, build a Chinese Wall around the borders 
of our country, & pay sufficient soldiers to guard it & prevent trade 
with other nations, & thus carry out to its full extent, what a tariff 
essays to do in part. Free Trade would immeasurably tend to pre- 
vent war, & produce universal brotherhood, for most wars, especially 
among civilized nations, are waged for commercial advantages. 
Suppose our country should adopt free trade. Says one; “we should 
be obliged to sell our products cheap, & purchase foreign products 
dear.” But the fact that our ports were free, would make ours the 
most desirable market in the world; consequently the nation most 
anxious for our trade would be the first to reduce its restrictions 
against us, & this would of necessity lead its enlightened neighbor to 
do likewise, & thus foreign nations competing with each other, for 
our trade, would soon hasten on the day of free trade throughout the 
civilized world. 

All officers, State & National, Cwith very few if any exceptions) 
should be elected by the people, & feel their responsibility to them. 
This would greatly check the present alarming tendency to central- 
ization, & would prevent the President from spending one-half of 
his time in rewarding his political & personal favorites, & the other 
half in endeavoring to secure the election of his chosen candidate 
to succeed him. 

Believing that every man has a natural right to sufficient vacant 
and unappropriated land to raise his living, I am in favor of a 
general Homestead Law, & as a sequence, opposed to granting 
the public lands to corporate bodies. 

In short, I am a radical in principle, though a moderate in practice 
regarding some things which seem to be in advance of our times. 

By-the-by, in the Spring of 1842, I went to Brighton with a 
printed prospectus, for the purpose of aseertain establishing a 
Democratic paper, entitled the Livingston Courier, having a letter 
of recommendation from Judge [William J.] Moody to you, & one 
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from G [eorge] W. Raney to Wm. McCauley. The latter I de- 
livered in person, the former was taken to you by your brother 
Dr. [Ira P.] Bingham. Geo. W. Peck, then informed me that you 
did not desire to have a Democratic paper published in Livingston; 
that you wished the people there to have no political information 
except what they received from your stump speeches, and appeared 
to cherish very bitter feelings against you, which I perceive he has 
not yet outgrown. I bargained with N [ickolas] Sullivan, of Ann 
Arbor for his press & type, on time, but he afterwards flunked, & 
being unable to purchase any other; the matter dropped. 

In October, 1843, I left the Democratic, & joined the Liberty 
party,2 & have ever since rigorously acted with the Anti-Slavery 
party. It seemed like severing my heart-strings to break from my 
old political associates & associations, but duty called, & I must 
obey. Van Buren had been my favorite candidate, notwithstanding 
he had bowed the knee very low to the Slave Power, but he refused 
to aid in the annexation of Texas, and I knew from the state of 
affairs that he would be thrown overboard, notwithstanding the 
majority were with him — saw clearly that the Slaveholding 
minority was the motive power of the party, and would lead it on 
to still lower depths of moral & political depradation. The Whig 
party, though not so deep in the mire of slavery, were being drawn 
thitherward by its leaders. Both parties were bidding for the su- 
premacy in the general government. The Slave Power officiated 
as Auctioneer, & knocked it off to the highest bidder, & then itself 
exercised the powers of government in the name of the successful 
bidder. 

In 1844, I left my situation in the Printing Office in Jackson, 
& canvassed every town in that County for the Anti-Slavery party, 
from July 5th till election; traveling on foot, distributing tracts 
which I had purchased, giving out my own appointments, & lectur- 


1Bagley’s failure to get Sullivan’s press and type may have been due to the 
latter’s own interest in the project for on January 10, 1843, Sullivan. with 
Frederick C. Whipple, as editor, started publication of the Livingston Courier 
at Brighton. 

2The Liberty party which was the first antislavery political party, was 
organized at Albany, New York, on April 1, 1840. James G. Birney was its 
presidential candidate in that year, and again in 1844 after becoming a resident 
of Michigan. Birney’s ill health led to the breakup of the Liberty party and 
in 1848 it merged with the Free Soil organization. 
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ing 52 times in that County, twice in Hillsdale, & twice in Wash- 
tenaw. For these four months of severe labor, I received $6 in cash, 
$12 in Store trade; etc., & $2 in medicines, & an amount of abuse 
& misrepresentation which I cannot compute by any rule of 
mathematics with which I am acquainted. 

My health, which has never been good from childhood, broke 
down frequently, fever & ague ensued, which I checked with 
[illegible word] & then used it as a tonic, to fill my appointments, 
expending $15 for that medicine to enable me to be active in the 
cause. You, sir, can well judge, that my constitution never good, 
was much impaired by such an amount of labor under such cir- 
cumstances. Always poor, & finding myself unable to labor at my 
trade, I built a small shanty on a wild 80, in the woods, in Adams, 
Hillsdale County, & with a bottle of [illegible word] & fifty cents 
in cash (the remnant of my personal means) commenced the world 
again, with enfeebled health. It was nearly two years before I was 
able to do a heavy days work, but sustained myself by occasionally 
working in Printing Offices, & teaching district schools, always 
taking an active part in every campaign, both spring and fall. Pass- 
ing over the intervening years, in 1848, I thought the cause of 
liberty & humanity called loudly for sacrifices on the part of its 
friends, & I left the Printing Office of John Swegles, & edited & 
published a campaign paper (10 Nos.) entitled the Hillsdale Ban- 
ner, besides doing what I could to canvass a part of Hillsdale 
County, & lost $100 on the paper.? I sold the small quantity of 
wheat I had raised on my farm to pay my indebtedness, & as soon 
as I could obtain employment at low wages went to work & spent 
nearly all winter in paying for printing my campaign paper. My 
land was left, but I had no means to improve it—sickness arising 
from excessive labor, political & manual, followed; & continuing 
to labor for the Anti-Slavery cause from time to time, I was finally 
so embarrassed as to give a mortgage on my farm, & in April, 1853, 
sold it at a great sacrifice, subject to the mortgage, & removed with 
my family to Lansing, free from debt, but with less than $600 to 
commence in the world once more. In December previous, by the 
urgent request of many political friends, & the County Committee, 


8Bagley established the Hillsdale Banner as a campaign newspaper of the 
Free Soil party on August 1, 1848. It ended its short career in the same year. 
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I attempted to effect a thorough organization of the Free Soil party 
in Hillsdale County, by lecturing in every School District, & form- 
ing Anti-Slavery Associations. After collecting various documents 
& facts & arranging them, & spending several weeks in lecturing, 
I was reluctantly forced to relinquish my project, being unable to 
afford the expense & loss of time, & always unwilling to ask for 
personal aid. 

In January, 1853, although my health was poor, with a loaded 
carpet bag slung over my shoulder, I walked 30 miles during a 
severe snow storm to attend a Free Democratic State Convention 
at Jackson. Learning that the Printing Office in Lansing needed 
more help, I came hither, & worked two months till their hurry 
was over, & chose this as a place of residence. 

Last February or March a Literary Association was organized 
here, & the first & only question discussed in it, was the Nebraska 
Bill. Bush went for it, & 1 was compelled to answer him, or suffer 
the debate to go all one way. Indeed all the assistance I could get 
from the Whigs was one able speech from Wm. H. Pickney, Esq. 
The others who took ground against the Bill were two who now 
support it, J. P. Thompson, & J. I. Redick, the former simply oppos- 
ing the Clayton amendment, & the latter opposing it in a Bombastes 
Furioso style, & going for the maintenance of the Compromise Line, 
instead of the exclusion of slavery from the whole territory. 

Leaving the Printing Office a few days before Town Election 
I organized the nucleus of a Free Democratic party; we nominated 
a ticket, & polled 12 votes for a beginning. It would have been 
doubled or more, had not my confinement in a Hunker? Printing 
office prevented me from working for the cause as I desired. 

At the Jackson Convention, July 6th, I took ground in favor 
of immediate nominations, & rebutted, in a few remarks, the posi- 
tion that we ought not to nominate because we were not delegated 
with any such powers, by saying, “We, the people of Michigan 
had come here to do our own business, & if we thought proper to 

4The term “Hunker” originally referred to the conservative faction of the 
Democratic party in New York state, which favored internal improvements, 
liberal chartering of state banks, and spending state surpluses on canals in 
advance of canal earnings. In addition they deprecated antislavery agitation, 
and it is unquestionably this position to which Bagley is referring in his 


letter. The name came from the Dutch word “hunkerer,” meaning a self- 
seeking person, with particular application to politicians who sought office. 
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nominate, we had a perfect right to do so, & that I, as one of the 
people thought it best to nominate now, & then go to work to elect 
the ticket” — & I well recollect that you was standing a little to 
the right of the platform, & remarked to some gentlemen, “that is 
the talk — that is right.” Being placed upon the Nominating Com- 
mittee 1 found that the choice of you for Governor was nearly 
unanimous, & I made extra exertions to effect the nominations of 
Col. [Whitney] Jones & S [eymour] B. Treadwell; the former, be- 
cause I believed him honest & capable, & that he would give his 
personal attention to that important office, if elected — the latter, 
because, in addition to this, he had labored for our principles some 
15 or 18 years, & was its most indefatigable champion in Michigan 
from 1840 to 1847. A strong effort was made to throw Treadwell 
overboard after he had been fairly nominated, by some of the 
Committee, among which were some who professed to be Free 
Soilers, but I fear they were of the cutaneous kind. With others 
I strongly opposed the move, knowing it would be fatal to the 
ticket, & after a long strife, it was resolved to report to the Conven- 
tion the ticket as nominated, & let it decide the matter. To prevent 
discordant strife in the Convention, as soon as the names of the 
nominees were read, I moved that they be declared unanimously 
nominated by the Convention, & then immediately called for “3 
cheers for the ticket we have just nominated,” & flatter myself 
that this course saved an angry disenssion in that Convention, & 
prevented the bitter feelings of anger & distrust, which would have 
been engendered by such discussion. Going to Hillsdale County 
from Jackson, & spending a few days there, I commended the ticket 
to the hearty support of every lover of freedom, & gave to many of 
the leading men there a verbal account of the doings of the glorious 
Convention of July 6, 1854. 

In the midst of exceeding joy for the triumph of Republican 
principles in Michigan, it is with excessive pain & mortification that 
I look at the result in Ingham County. The Hunkers have here 
increased their majority. It might have been different if all our 
County candidates who sought & obtained nominations had done 
their duty. It would have been different had there been half as 
many Whigs working actively for the ticket, as there were Whigs 
under Democratic (?) pay working against it. Hearing of no prom- 
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inent Free Soiler spoken of for a County nomination I spent 
about 1/2 hour before the Convention proceeded to ballot, con- 
versing with delegates on the importance of selecting Republican 
candidates from each of the original parties, so that general satis- 
faction & confidence might be given. By reputation I was known 
to several of the leading Free Soilers in this County, & as I designed 
taking an active part in the campaign, as usual, I thought my 
nomination would give confidence to, & inspire zeal in the Free 
Soilers, notwithstanding I had not resided in the County two years. 
It is probably unnecessary to say that after all my sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom, an election to a lucrative office would be quite 
agreeable to me. I was nominated as the candidate for Register. 
Having secured the services of Rev. A. St. Clair, I traveled on 
foot through nearly every portion of the County, & made, or caused 
to be made all his appointments, & labored by personal conversation 
with all with whom I thought such conversation would be useful, 
attended to the printing & distribution of tickets & handbills, & 
the circulation of 2,200 copies of Seward’s, Chase’s, & Sumner’s 
speeches on the Nebraska question, & occasionally making a few 
remarks preceding St. Clair’s speeches. I was absent from home 29 
days, & devoted over 5 weeks to the canvass. St. Clair made many 
converts, & in the estimation of many friends, formerly belonging to 
other parties, but now with us, his speeches were productive of a 
great amount of good. But the question was almost daily asked me 
why don’t Esquires [William H.] Pinckney & [George L.] Parsons 
canvass the County, and speak to the people (the one having been 
a Democrat, & the other a Whig) To this I could only answer 
that they had promised to, & I still hoped they would. Mr. Pinckney 
spoke twice at meetings after St. Clair had finished, & at Delhi 
before the night election. Mr. Parsons spoke at Leroy the same 
evening, & Mr. Blair to a thin house at Leslie once. So we had 
just 4 speeches from Whig Lawyers, & one from a Democratic 
Lawyer in aid of our cause, while the Democrats scoured every 
portion of the County making speeches in about every town, & in 
some towns holding several meetings. Bush & Fitch spent nearly 
two weeks speaking from once to twice a day, & Judge [William H.! 
Chapman, Barnes, Redick, Goodridge, E[phraim] Longyear, Rankin, 
& many other addressed meetings, & nearly the whole foreign vote 
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was thrown against us, liquor was free to all who would support 
Hunkerism, & bribes were ready to be given to every traitor. It 
was with the greatest difficulty I could get either our county candi- 
dates or the Central Committee to do any thing in earnest. They 
would neither take the lead nor follow in the campaign, but con- 
tented themselves with occasionally laboring with those whom chance 
threw in their way, so & at most working in their respective neighbor- 
hoods, or within the circle of their acquaintance. I left my business 
entirely & labored very hard, & paid out in traveling & other expenses 
attending the campaign over $40, of which only $4 was for political 
labor for myself, individually. 

Col. Jones labored faithfully for the party, though I cannot agree 
with him that speaking is of little use. I consider public speaking 
necessary to get up a revival, followed by practical conversation & 
labor afterwards, with the distribution of documents & papers. But 
he is a superior worker, though not a public speaker. The week 
before election he generously offered to raise $25 Cin addition to 
his previous expenditures in County & State,) providing each of 
the County candidates would do the same, & use it in an effort 
to organize & carry the County. The candidates in Lansing con- 
sented, but the others rather held off, & several of us spent 4 or 
5 days preceding election in various towns, paying out such sums 
as we deemed best to effect their organization. But before this time 
the Hunkers had brought up scores of Whigs with money & liquor, 
& other scores, seeing no leading Whig taking an active part in the 
canvass, & learning that John W. Longyear would not act with us, 
had made up their minds either to oppose us, or stay at home. Some 
Whigs say that St. Clair’s speeches did us more harm than good, 
& this statement the Hunker Democrats briskly made during the 
whole canvass. Men, who have acted traitorously are always ready to 
make palliating excuses as well as those who have simply neglected 
to do their duty. The truth is, the Free Soil part of the work was 
pretty well attended to; & I meant it should be, whether I was a 
candidate or not. But the Whig & Democratic Republicans failed 
to do their full portion of the work in this County, & hence the 
result. Mr. Pinckney desired to be nominated Representative, & Mr. 
Parsons asked the nomination of Senator, & the disappointment 
probably cooled their zeal. I could have supported them heartily for 
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those stations had they been nominated. Yet Pinckney was in 
nomination for Prosecuting Att’y., & Parsons was placed on the 
ticket by the County Committee for Cir. Court Commissioner, & 
I think ought to have come with willing hearts & earnest zeal to 
the work, though the fodder was not exactly to their liking. Finally, 
the greatest reason, perhaps, why we were so badly defeated in this 
County, was because the Whigs had been so often routed here, that 
our candidates seemed to think the prospect for their election was 
very unfavorable, as the County & State House officials were against 
us, as well as the only Press in the County, & they had not sufficient 
patriotism to labor with bold & zealous hearts to assist in carrying 
the State. I had but faint hopes of my election at the outset, & 
next to none, during the latter part of the canvass, ut knowing 
that every vote we gained in Ingham would count one in carrying 
the State, I did not relax my exertions. 

On settling in Lansing, I started a Temperance Grocery in com- 
pany with a brother, [Alfred B. Bagley], placing $400 in it as 
capital, & not a drop of intoxicating beverage has ever been sold or 
drank in it. I had 3 reasons for starting it: 

1. To aid the cause of Temperance. 

2. To aid my brother, who was out of employment, & out of 
health, he having had some experience as a clerk in the grocery 
business. 

3. Thinking it might be a safe investment, until I had time to 
determine what course was best for me to pursue to obtain a liveli- 
hood. 

With the small balance left, I purchased some back lots, % of a 
mile from the center of the Middle Town,® on which I reside in an 
unfinished house 15 x 18, hoping eventually to be able to make 
additions to them, & improve them, so as to raise a living by culti- 
vating them, their nearness to market enabling me to carry my sur- 
plus by hand conveyance. Obtaining employment in the Printing 
Office soon after, I worked in the office a great portion of the 
time till last May, & a considerable time after a mean fellow, who 
had changed from a Whig to a Nebraskaite to obtain the fore- 

5During the early years of Lansing the town was divided into three distinct 
sections. The area in North Lansing was referred to as “Lower Town”; the 


section near the capitol as “Middle Town”; and the part near Main Street as 
“Upper Town.” 
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manship, had been appointed to that station. Receiving his abuse 
until it became intolerable, & unwilling to submit to an unjust 
reduction of wages, I left the office, & have ever since labored on 
my lots with the exception of the time spent in the present political 
campaign. 

Having sold my interest in the grocery to my brother, last July, 
to avoid harrassing debts which might possibly accrue as well as the 
great risk of losing all by fire, I purchased adjoining lots, & have 
made some improvement. The cultivation of these is my sole occupa- 
tion, & means of livelihood. From an early defect in one of my eyes, 
it has long been nearly useless, & the great labor of using the other 
in typesetting has materially impaired its vision, though with the 
aid of glasses, I can get along very well with out-of-door work, & 
most common business. I know of no employment so hard upon the 
eyes as typesetting, unless it is some of the finer mechanical 
branches. The type-dust which is inhaled by the printer is very 
injurious to the lungs, & I think I have received my full quota. A 
felon which I had on my right thumb, has reduced my speed in 
typesetting fully one-third. This combination of circumstances 
renders it unpleasant for me to engage in that occupation, even 
should I have an opportunity, especially during the Session, when 
printers here are necessarily required to work from morning till 
after midnight. 

I would also say that I assigned the certificates of two of my lots, 
Yth of all the land I own, to J. C. Bailey, to raise money to carry 
on the canvass, & I have to pay $50 Jan. 3lst to redeem them. 
Their loss would be serious to me, but I cannot now see any feasily 
way for me to raise the money by the time. 

Having no professional occupation, should you appoint me State 
Librarian, I should faithfully attend to the duties of the office in 
person, & not by proxy. Should a Republican Press be started here, 
which I hope will soon be the case, if desired, I could, without inter- 
fering with the duties of that office, give some attention to its 
columns, having had some little experience in that calling, in various 
Printing offices, & also having nearly unbroken files of Newspapers 
for the last 20 years. This I could not do, I fear, so independently 
or efficiently, if I was a clerk in the State House (providing I could 
obtain a situation there) for it might possibly be desired by the 
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superior officer to give the paper a Democratic or Whig appearance, 
instead of standing firmly by the Republican platform; & my pover- 
ty, if remaining in my present situation, would preclude my doing 
much in that line of service. From a view of the past, & a survey 
of the present, I fear an attempt will be made to lower our political 
standard, & desire to be placed in a situation where I can have a 
good opportunity, to maintain & spread our doctrines, & assist in 
preventing the disruption of the Republican party, until it has ac- 
complished its glorious mission. 

There may be other applicants for the office of State Librarian, 
& I presume there are, though I know of none. My time has been 
so fully occupied since election in digging potatoes, fitting up my 
house, & otherwise preparing for winter, that I know but little of 
what is now going on, except what I receive through my newspapers. 
The appointmént would enable me to save my lots, & improve them 
so as to be able to make a good economical living from them after- 
wards. 

I desire this appointment for three several reasons: 

1. It would enable me to work more continuously & efficiently 
for the Republican party, & consequently for the cause of freedom 
& justice. 

2. It would give me an opportunity of gaining knowledge, which 
I earnestly desire, having, (by the poverty of my parents,) received. 
but a very limited District School education. 

3. Last, though not least, (you, certainly will believe this,) be- 
cause I think it would greatly improve my pecuniary condition. 

From my sacrifices of health, time, & means for the last 11 years 
in behalf of the principles now advocated by the Republican party 
am I not entitled to some consideration from the party in its triumph? 
It seems to me that I am. For these efforts & sacrifices I have never 
been requited, except in the reflection that I have endeavored to do 
my duty, a consideration which is above all price. Though, perhaps, 
it does not become me to say it, I doubt whether there are many men 
in the State, possessing no better health, & no greater mental & 
pecuniary ability, who have done as much political labor, & made 
as great proportunate sacrifices during the same period of time,—& 
there are many friends who would bear testimony to the correctness 
of this position. I have never regretted making them. What I have 
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done, I have done cheerfully, believing that I was acting for the 
best interests of my beloved country, & its oppressed bondsmen. 

In conclusion, I would say, that whether appointed or not, I shall 
continue, as heretofore, to do what I can for the cause of truth & 
freedom, & that I should, with pleasure, give a hearty support to 
your administration & to yourself, while you remained true to your 
professed principles, (of which, from your past history, I have no 
doubt,) & on the other hand would be one of the first to oppose 
you should you prove recreant, though I should hold in my hands 
the appointment for the station I am now seeking, & that such 
appointment would enable me to render the support or opposition 
more effective than it would otherwise be. I flatter no man, Prin- 
ciples first, & always, & faithful men to carry them into practice 
has ever been my motto, & I trust ever will be. 

I have written to you quite unreservedly, that you might know as 
fully as possible, who I am, what I am, & the propiety of appoint- 
ing me State Librarian. 

Pardon my long letter. It may be considered a great bore. If it be 
so, how much more afflictive would it have been to have heard me 
repeat it orally, perhaps, with additions. It may be hard upon the 
eyes, but will surely spare the ears. 

Yours, in the cause of true Republicanism, 


Hon. K. S. Bingham David M. Bagley. 











The Carp in Michigan 
Robin A. Drews and Eugene T. Petersen 


OF ALL THE FISH IN THE WORLD TODAY, there is none upon which 
more praise has been lavished and more condemnation heaped than 
the carp. Considering its long history, extensive travels, and pecul- 
iar characteristics, that is perhaps understandable. What is sur- 
prising, however, is that little scientific study of the fish and its 
uses has been done in America. In spite of its abundance and the 
emotional attitude toward the fish, remarkably little is known about 
it today. 

Many of the inland lakes and rivers of Michigan are populated 
with the fish, to the disgust of the sportsmen. Commercial fisher- 
men in the recent past have been inclined to look upon the carp 
as a nuisance, or at least of dubious value in the marketplace. The 
fish that was so warmly welcomed to these shores in the 1870's 
has become despised and ignored. But there is evidence to indi- 
cate that the future of the carp may be brighter. 

Among the few aquatic animals reared by man, historically the 
carp has been of major importance. In this country it is normally 
thought of as being European in origin, and is quite frequently 
referred to as the German carp. Few attribute to the Chinese its 
original domestication and distribution throughout Asia. It is not 
an overstatement to say that the carp has been, and is today, one 
of the world’s most valuable fish. 

The liking of the Chinese for the carp long anteceded its cultiva- 
tion. Its handsome color and the flavor of its flesh, characteristics 
admired almost everywhere except in the United States, were not 
the only features that recommended it. The carp’s strength, tough- 
ness under adverse conditions, and its remarkable fecundity installed 
it as the “king of fish” early in Chinese history.1 

Confucius himself was the recipient of a fine carp on the occa- 
sion of the birth of his only son in 530 or 531 s.c. The Duke of Lu, 


1$hao-Chang Lee, head of Foreign Studies, unpublished lecture notes at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 1955. 
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giver of the fish, had symbolism in mind of the type mentioned 
above in sending the carp to the son of an old and trusted retainer. 
It was no accident that Confucius named his heir Li, that is, com- 
mon carp.? Since 475 B.c., shortly after these events, the carp has 
been successfully reared in ponds. This date is the earliest accepted 
one in the history of fish culture.? 

The carp moved from China to the Middle East sometime before 
the thirteenth century. It is probable that it was an article of com- 
merce brought via Chinese sea trade to the Arab world, there to 
be found by some of the earliest merchants from the Mediterranean 
region. By the end of the thirteenth century, the carp had come 
to the attention of the knights from western Europe who entered 
the Holy Land during the Crusades. When they returned to their 
homelands in England, France, the Scandinavian countries, and 
the German states, they brought back not only pepper, garlic, and 
watermelon, but also the carp. 

Little is known about the distribution and development of carp 
culture for several centuries. By 1800, however, the fish was found 
in the wild state throughout central Europe from the North Ger- 
man states to Italy. Rudolph Hessel, who was later to be instru- 
mental in the introduction of the carp to the United States, observed 
the netting of three hundred carp in one draught of the seine near 
Budapest in Hungary. He noted that the muddy, slow-moving Dan- 
ube River was perfectly suited to the fish and large numbers were 
caught there. Commercial fishermen were also active in the Black 
and Caspian Sea areas.4 

While the netting of wild carp in public waters was an important 
activity, the demand for the fish was supplied largely from carp- 
breeding ponds. The most important of these operations were con- 
ducted by large commercial fish dealers and pisciculturists in the 
German states. Here carp culture reached its highest European 


2Herbert H. Gowen and Josef J. Hall, An Outline History of China, 74 
CNew York, 1927). 

3Robin A. Drews, The Cultivation of Food Fish in China and Japan, 22, 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan, 1951. 

4United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, Report of the Com- 
missioner for 1873-4 and 1874-5, xxxiii (Washington, 1876). 
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level. Through scholarly papers on the subject emanating from 
Germany, American pisciculturists first become interested in the 
fish.5 

German carp cultivation was a technologically advanced and 
complex industry. There were a number of ponds which accom- 
modated the fish at various stages of their growth. Special atten- 
tion was paid to the two ponds where they were first kept, to keep 
away all predators that might feed on the carp eggs or the young 
fry. When the fish were of sufficient size to take care of themselves, 
they were transferred into larger ponds, some of which covered 
five hundred to a thousand acres. In this pond the Germans adopted 
the interesting practice of introducing small pike, designed “to give 
the carp some idea of life in the outside world and by the constant 
attacks which, however, are quite harmless, bring a little life into the 
society of philosophers.”® The real reason for this practice appar- 
ently was to keep the carp moving in the pond and thus increase 
appetite and size. The extent of these operations is indicated by 
the fact that over one-half million pounds of carp were consumed 
annually by the people of Berlin in the 1870’s.? 

While this activity was going on in the German states, two re- 
lated developments occurred in the United States which led direct- 
ly to the introduction of the carp. The first of these was evidence 
of a notable decline of food fishes in the late 1860’s and early 1870's. 
The shad on the East Coast, the salmon on the West Coast, and 
the whitefish in the Great Lakes were not nearly as plentiful as 
they had been previously. Consequently, there was considerable 
agitation on the part of those concerned with commercial fishing 
to replenish the supply of these traditional American fish through 
newly developed techniques of artificial propagation. 

A corollary of this came to be the introduction of new food fishes 
to American waters. The second development was the establish- 
ment in 1871 of the United States Fish Commission, headed by 


ow of the Commissioner for 1873-4 and 1874-5, 549, 552, 555, 571, 


6Eben Bauditten, “On Carp Culture, chiefly in its relation to — 
Report of the Commissioner for 1878, 667 (Washington, D.C., 1880). 

™The Carp Fisheries in the Peitz Lakes,” Report of the nl 
for 1873-4 and 1874-5, 675. 
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Professor Spencer F. Baird, formerly of the Smithsonian Institution. 
It was perhaps inevitable that he would turn to the Germans, who, 
newly emerged as a world power in the 1870's, had a successful 
program of fish propagation. Baird soon decided that the carp, one 
of the species extensively reared by them, would be a valuable 
addition to American waters.8 Further, there was an excellent 
possibility that the fish could be reared in private ponds to afford 
a supplemental source of income for farmers. With this in mind, 
he brought over the first official shipment of carp in 1877. 

However in the meantime, two other individuals had played a 
role in the introduction of the carp to the United States. There is 
an indication that as early as 1831 a ship captain brought over a 
number of the fish and released some of them into the Hudson 
River. However, nothing is heard of the fish thereafter.® 

In 1872 Julius A. Poppe, a German-American, brought eighty- 
three carp back with him after a trip to Germany. He reached his 
ponds in California with only five live fish, but from these he 
obtained enough in the next few years to distribute them through- 
out California.1® Following the first shipment of carp in 1877 and 
after many trials and tribulations, the United States Fish Com- 
mission was ready in 1879 to make its first general distribution. 
By that time, many of the state fish commissions had applied for 
breeding carp to satisfy local demands for pond rearing and plant- 
ing in public waters.11 

Michigan was one of the states that showed early interest in the 
carp soon after its introduction by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. With thousands of rivers and lakes within its boundaries 
and many miles of frontage on the Great Lakes, the penninsula 
state was well aware of the value of water resources. A state fish 
commission had been created in 1873 for the specific purpose of 
engaging in the artificial propagation of whitefish. However, by 
1880 it had expanded its functions to include propagating and dis- 
tributing some of the more desirable inland fishes such as trout 


8Report of the Commissioner for 1873-4 and 1874-5, 17. 

®Leon J. Cole, “The German Carp in the United States,” in the Report 
of the Bureau of Fisheries 1904, 540 (Washington, 1905). 

10Julius A. Poppe, “Introduction and Cultivation of Carp in California,” 
in the Report of the Commissioner for 1878, 663. 

11Report of the Commissioner for 1880, 41 (Washington, D.C., 1882). 
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and grayling. The commission also introduced such non-Michigan 
fish as eels, salmon, and rainbow trout. Apparent success in these 
operations afforded an important precedent when the carp came 
into the picture. Then, too, the prevailing theory that the German 
importation would be a valuable supplement to the diet of Michigan's 
rural population spurred on its supporters. The superintendent of 
fisheries indicated this interest when, in 1879, he said that over 
$4,000 would be expended immediately by private parties to con- 
struct carp ponds. 12 

Michigan did not share in the initial general distribution of 
6,203 fish by the Federal commission in 1879, although nearby 
Illinois received forty.1* Not until the fall of 1880 were the first 
of the immigrant carp brought to the state. 

Reports on the number received and where they came into the 
custody of the Michigan Fish Commission are conflicting. The 
tabulation chart of distribution published by the United States Fish 
Commission in 1880 lists 128 going to Michigan,14 but officially 
Michigan reports only “20 pair” as having been received on Novem- 
ber 5, 1880.15 Also, it is not clear whether the fish were sent 
directly into Michigan, or whether the commission arranged to, pick 
them up from some point outside the state. The latter seems to be 
the case because there is an expense item of $5.70 “for . . . procuring 
German carp from Goshen, Indiana” listed in the “financial exhibit” 
for the 1880 report.16 

The forty carp which comprised the first shipment to Michigan 
were placed in a quarter-acre pond at the state fish hatchery at 
Pokagon, near Niles. Although there were some casualties during 
the first winter, most appear to have thrived in their surroundings. 
These carp had come from the previous spring hatching at Washing- 


12Fourth Biennial Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners for 
1879-80, 20, 21 CLansing, 1881). 

13Report of the Commissioner for 1879, 41 (Washington, D.C., 1881). 

14Report of the Commissioner for 1880, 41. There is the perplexing ques- 
tion of why some rivers in Michigan, most notably one in the Upper Penin- 
sula flowing into St. Martin’s Bay in Lake Huron near Charles, are named 
Carp on early maps of Michigan. The most plausible reason is that these 
rivers contained native species such as the sucker, which early explorers 
mistook for the European carp. 

15Fourth Biennial Report . . . 1879-80, 20. 

16Fourth Biennial Report . . . 1879-80, 28. 
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ton, D. C. By the summer of 1881, when they were thirteen months 
old, some had reached the length of seventeen inches and weighed 
three and a quarter pounds.17 

There was no distribution made of any fry spawned from the 
original forty fish. The Fifth Biennial Fish Commission Report has 
a table showing the distribution of carp for the year 1881, but 
these were obtained by private individuals directly from the United 
States Fish Commission. Approximately eleven hundred of these 
fish were placed in private ponds and public waters in the southern 
quarter of the lower peninsula.18 

In the meantime, what was left of the original stock of forty fish 
was placed in some private ponds at Glenwood, also near Niles, 
when the state fish hatchery was moved from Pokagon to Paris. An 
arrangement was made with the owner that, in return for caring 
for the fish, he would be entitled to half of the increase. Walter 
D. Marks, superintendent of the Michigan Fish Commission, who 
paid a visit to the Glenwood hatchery in the spring of 1884, 
found that the carp were doing well in size and numbers. Some of 
the original stock had grown to a weight of thirteen pounds, and 
had produced several thousand fry which were ready for distribu- 
tion. However, the only distribution made by the commission prior 
to 1885 was the stocking of a pond prepared for carp cultivation 
by the botanical department of Michigan Agricultural College in 
East Lansing.19 

With the possibility in mind of establishing facilities for carp 
propagation and distribution on the campus, the board of fish 
commissioners had carried on a correspondence with President 
Theophilus C. Abbot in the spring of 1884. That the carp was 
known as the “farmers’ fish”? made the agricultural college a 
logical agency to encourage its cultivation. In spite of rather elab- 
orate plans, nothing came of carp cultivation at the college.?1 


17Transactions of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, 1882, 57 (East 
Saginaw, 1882). 

18Fifth Biennial Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners -for 
1881-2, 7 (Lansing, 1883). 

19Sixth Biennial Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners for 
1883-4, 25 (Lansing, 1885). 
ae Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners for 

21The minutes of the state board of agriculture indicate that the Michigan 
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In 1885 the Michigan Fish Commission made its first general 
distribution from the state ponds at Glenwood. Twenty-five appli- 
cants received 1,070 carp fry, and an additional thousand were 
planted in public waters. The following year 145 applicants were 
sent 3,422 fish in small lots of fifteen to twenty-five.22 Requests 
from many areas in the lower peninsula increased as the distribution 
program got under way. 

This great interest in carp culture, combined with favorable 
reports of results, precluded any serious doubts concerning the advis- 
ability of planting the fish in public waters. The reputation of the 
carp was above reproach in Europe, and the fish had the full en- 
dorsement of the United States Fish Commission. The great hopes 
held out for carp introduction are easily understood. It bred well in 
captivity and was not dangerous to native fish. It grew rapidly to a 
large size in a very short space of time; it would thrive in muddy and 
warm waters that would kill pike, black bass, and trout. Finally, 
it produced great amounts of food at little expense. Optimistic re- 
ports constantly emphasized that it would be cheaper for the farmer 
to raise carp than chickens.?3 

Some considerations that should have dampened this enthusiasm 
are almost totally lacking in the multitude of reports on carp and 
carp culture. First, there were few that even hinted that the fish 
might become a nuisance by disturbing the habitat of native fishes 
in such a way as to hinder their propagation. Second, no one 
seems to have considered the wisdom of introducing a food fish 
that was not proven acceptable to local taste. 

Thus, it is of great interest when the Michigan Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, an organization of conservation-minded individuals, first 
discussed the introduction of the carp to Michigan waters at its 


Agricultural College was cooperating with the Michigan Fish Commission 
to develop carp ponds at the campus, and had appropriated the not incon- 
siderable sum of $250 for that purpose. The resignation of President Abbot 
and of Professor James Satterlee, both sponsors of this project, the same year 
may account for its abandonment. Minutes of the Meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture for July 10, 1884, 450 CLansing, 1885). 

22Seventh Biennial Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners for 
1885-6, 42, 118, 120 (Lansing, 1887). 

23Seventh Biennial Report of the State Board of Fish Commissioners for 
1885-6, 41. See also — and Answers Relative to German Carp and 
Carp Culture,” 16, published as supplement to Sixth Biennial Report... 
1883-4. 
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fifth annual meeting at Bay City in 1882. After listening to a paper 
by Eli R. Miller on the carp program, Dr. Ezra S. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the association, asked the assembled sportsmen if anyone 
present knew anything about the carp. None of the members had 
any information to offer. Holmes indicated he had made the in- 
quiry because he noted that much had been said in favor of the 
fish. He went on to make this sensible comment: 

We don’t want our waters occupied with anything that is not an 
improvement over what we have that will live in the same waters. I 
hope that someone has tasted the carp. Mr. Miller’s testimony is gen- 
eral; [but] when Mr. Baird says the carp is better than any other fish 
in the Potomac, when our, I had almost said glorious black bass are 
in the Potomac, it seems to me it is a very high commendation.?4 
The sportsmen thus tacitly gave their support to the project of 
stocking Michigan’s lakes and streams with carp. 

In an attempt to supply carp fanciers with all available informa- 
tion on the fish, the state commission published a supplement to 
its 1884 report entitled, “Questions and Answers relative to Ger- 
man Carp and Carp Culture.”25 Most of the information came from 
data supplied by the United States Fish Commission and the Mis- 
souri Fish Commission. This publication, which was given wide 
distribution throughout Michigan, bronght out the facts that: the 
carp was essentially a pond fish, it required special care if profits 
were to be realized from its cultivation, it was “equal or superior” 
in taste to such native fish as catfish, suckers, and perch, and it 
was sold in New York and Washington fish markets for twenty- 
five cents a pound. The report left no doubt that carp had been 
a successful importation, and its cultivation was described as “des- 
tined to become as important among the American farmers and 
planters as the cultivation of cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, or of 
grains, fruits, and berries.” 26 

By 1885, reports were already coming in to the state fish com- 
mission of results from the earlier plants by private individuals. 
Eli R. Miller, from Richmond in Kalamazoo County, said that a 
four-pound carp was speared in a pond adjoining his farm. Miller 
had planted 158 small carp in 1881. From Cedar Springs in Kent 

24Transactions of the Michigan. Sportsmen's Association, 1882, 59. 


25“Questions and Answers . . .”, 5-22, 
26“Questions and Answers . . “ 17. 
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County a man reported that his plant of 1881 was doing well and 
that a three-pound carp had been taken.27 In southern Branch 
County, at Coldwater, another pisciculturist said the carp “were 
multiplying at a good rate and a great many are caught.” The fact 
that they had entered the Great Lakes is indicated by a letter from 
a fisherman at Monroe stating that in 1883 he had found a three 
and three-quarter pound carp in his net located near the mouth 
of the Raisin River in Lake Erie.28 

Reports from inland lakes and rivers, as well as the Great Lakes, 
continued to be favorable after 1885. During the next fifteen years, 
the fish multiplied and spread with amazing rapidity. In 1889, over 
three and one-half million pounds of carp were taken out of Lake 
Erie alone. In the Illinois River, the six and one-third million 
pound catch was more than all other species combined.?9 Private 
carp pond owners found that the fish could be reared with little 
difficulty, and fresh fish on the farm was no longer a dream. 

But by the end of the century, a decided reaction to the carp 
was clearly in sight. It is difficult to say what caused this reac- 
tion. There was no one simple reason why the carp fell into dis- 
repute so quickly. However, the characteristics of the fish which 
had recommended it so highly in 1877 contributed to its downfall. 
In waters that repelled most native species, the carp not only thrived, 
but multiplied so rapidly as to be a nuisance. The fact that it in- 
creased in numbers in waters inhabited by black bass led many 
to believe that it was done at the expense of this highly prized 
native fish. American tastes in fish could not adjust to the coarse 
and often “muddy” flavor of the carp.?9 Because the introduced fish 
would not take a fly or a plug, it had no attraction for sportsmen. 


ming Biennial Report . . . 1883-4, 55; also Fifth Biennial Report .. . 

28Sixth Biennial Report . . . 1883-4, 57-59. 

29Report of the Commissioner for 1900, 178. Not only did the carp spread 
widely, but sometimes they grew to tremendous size. One recorded instance 
is that of an eighty-six pound fish taken in 1906 at Shakopee, Minnesota. 
Jerome A. Kuehn to Robin A. Drews, October 17, 1956. 

30One of the problems faced in utilizing the carp is that so few Americans 
know how to prepare the fish for the table. No matter how it is cooked, 
however, the carp is properly regarded as a lean fish with a very bland 
flavor. Hence, Europeans who frequently serve baked carp as a special dish 
for gala occasions make it a practice to soak the cleaned fish in sour or sweet 
milk, brine, or even beer, for several hours before baking it. Onions, garlic, 
and other strong flavorings are employed, as well as quantities of butter or 
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Patterns in eating and sport-fishing underwent rapid changes 
after 1900. The whitefish and lake trout, in a decline since 1865, 
never did come back in as large numbers as expected. Over-fishing 
by commercial fishermen could not be overcome by artificial propa- 
gation and distribution by the state fish commission. But herring 
and perch filled the gap, and before 1920 made up a sizable amount 
of the fresh fish found in the marketplace. Improved and efficient 
methods of catching, packing and transportation of fish meant that 
ocean varieties were available anywhere. In a state such as Mich- 
igan, the carp simply could not compete. 

The sportsmen of America, and particularly those in such a mid- 
western state as Michigan, were discovering game species that had 
long been ignored, such as perch, bluegills, and pike. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Michigan Fish Commission completely abandoned 
its whitefish propagation efforts by 1900, and began to concentrate 
upon pan fish research and planting. It was, in short, a new era 
opening up in sport fishing. 

Unfortunately, the carp did not fit into this new pattern of fish- 
ing, because it could not be caught like the bass, pike, or pan fish. 
In fact, as a sportsman saw these whiskered monsters threshing 
around in game fish waters, his disgust knew no bounds. 

In 1911, Michigan passed an obnoxious-fish statute. This act 
stated: “Chief among the obnoxious fish is the carp, not because 
it i; predatory . . . but because it destroys great quantities of spawn 
of the better fish.” Shortly after, steps were taken to remove the 
carp. These took the form of awarding obnoxious-fish contracts to 


commercial fishermen. They were granted authority to take carp 


other fat as basting during baking. A piquant sauce and/or lemon are highly 
desirable. Also, in reference to flavor, herbivorous fish reflect the food they 
eat in the flavor of their flesh. For this reason carp from clean lakes are 
regarded as superior to those from streams and small lakes, especially if the 
vegetation in those waters has been affected by domestic or industrial wastes. 
The European and Far Eastern trick of immersing the live fish in a tub of 
clear water for a couple days before eating it improves the tastiness of the 
flesh markedly. Filleting is another very satisfactory way of handling the 
fish, since this method obviates the necessity for cleaning it and disposes of 
both the skin and scales. The fillets may be cooked like any others of their 
size. A little practice in knowing where the y-shaped small bones in the 
fleshiest part of the fillet are located will improve the pleasure of eating 
the fish. Finally, while the emphasis is on methods of cooking the fish, 
it should be kept in mind that the old Michigan practice, taken over from 
the Indian, that of smoking fish, in the case of carp turns out a particularly 
good product, of excellent flavor and not overly oily or rich. 
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from certain waters, with the state retaining a percentage of the 
sale price. This policy has been followed by the conservation de- 
partment to the present time. 

Fishing for carp has been, and is today, a relatively important 
commercial operation in Michigan. In 1950, an impressive two and 
one-half million pounds, valued at slightly over $100,000, were 
taken from the lakes bordering upon the state. This was about half 
of the carp taken from the Great Lakes by all states. 3! The total 
carp catch in Michigan is less than that of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, but most of the fish from these states come from the 
Mississippi River system.? 

Most of the carp caught in Michigan waters are processed in De- 
troit, for local and out-of-state markets. Some are sold from storage 
tanks to retail stores, or shipped live to Chicago, New York, and 
southern cities. They are also smoked for the local market. In- 
creasingly, in recent years, the fish are filleted, frozen in 25-pound 
units, and sent to New York, where they are used as an ingredient 
in gefuhte fish, a Jewish-American delicacy. 

Besides these important commercial operations, there has been a 
renewed interest in the fish on the part of the state’s sportsmen. 
For many years there has been spearing and angling for carp, but 
recently a new sport has developed. Since 1953, Michigan archers 
have held a carp carnival each June. In 1956, over twenty-four 
hundred sportsmen, competing for $3000 in prizes, shot the spawn- 
ing fish in marshes near Detroit. The largest fish weighed thirty- 
one pounds. Registrants for this unusual sport have doubled in the 
past two years. It is likely that the state’s sportsmen will continue 
to be interested in sporting possibilities for the carp. 

The carp is one of the major fishery resources in Michigan. It 
seems assured that the species has a useful future. 

31United States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Fishery Statistics of the United States, 1951, 251, 254 (Washington, 1954). 

32This river and its tributaries supplied over twenty-six million pounds of 


carp, valued at one and one-half million dollars, in 1950. Fishery Statistics 
of the United States 1951, 271. 
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Tue Mackinac Straits Brince, connecting the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas at Mackinaw City and St. Ignace, will officially open 
this year. It will be the world’s longest suspension bridge from 
cable anchorage to cable anchorage, 8,614 feet. It will exceed the 
next in size, the 6,450-foot-long Golden Gate Bridge, anchorage to 
anchorage, by 2,164 feet. Its main foundations are in deep and 
often turbulent water. Foundations go 200 feet down, and towers 
rise 750 feet from bedrock — 552 feet from the water surface. The 
entire project is 26,195 feet, all without any intervening land sur- 
face. 

As the lock at Sault Ste Marie in 1855 joined the waters of 
the Great Lakes to permit through water traffic, so the bridge will 
provide a continuous roadbed for vehicular land traffic. Estimates 
are that the bridge will reduce the crossing time of the Straits of 
Mackinac, including waiting time, from an average of one and a 
half hours in winter or two and a half hours in summer, to just 
ten minutes. In the past there have been waiting periods up to 
nineteen hours during certain rush periods. The capacity of the 
bridge is 6,000 cars per hour compared with 462 cars per hour of 
the state ferry system. 

The total cost of the bridge will be 100 million dollars, in round 
figures. According to traffic experts the bridge will pay for itself 
in eighteen years and can then be made toll-free. 

Its completion will fulfill the dream of many generations and its 
success will be due to the vision, cooperation, and hard work of 
many. In the forefront of those whose efforts brought the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge to a successful completion stand Dr. David B. Stein- 
man, who was chosen to design and supervise its construction, and 
Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of the Mackinac Bridge Authority. 





THE CENTENNIAL FARM PROGRAM of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission is an important part of its activities. The 137 new members 
added to the rolls in the past year brings the total number of cen- 
tennial farms in Michigan to over eight hundred. These awards 
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were made by mail or at county fairs or banquets arranged by the 
sponsors of the program, the Detroit Edison and Consumers Power 
companies. 

In June, a dinner was held in Wayne by the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, at which time the centennial farmers of Wayne County were 
honored. In the past year, representatives from the two power com- 
panies have also aided greatly in the distribution to the recipients 
of the large metal markers. Centennial Farm markers distributed 
in Consumers Power Company area carry their name in place of 
the Detroit Edison Company. 

Michigan State University honored the centennial farmers as a 
part of its activities for Farmers Week in 1956. At the close of the 
year, Dr. Lewis Beeson and Dr. Eugene Petersen attended two meet- 
ings at Michigan State University, at which time preliminary plans 
for the establishment of a centennial farm association were made. 

Owned by the same family for more than one hundred years, 
the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Barry, Haggerty Road, Van 
Buren Township, has been designated a centennial farm. Barry’s 
grandfather, Charles F. Barry, purchased the eighty-acre tract of 
land in 1845. The Barrys were one of the nine Wayne County fami- 
lies honored by the commission and the Detroit Edison Company 
at a centennial farm dinner held in Wayne, Wednesday, June 20, 
1956. 

Michigan farmers who received farm centennial certificates in 
1956, together with the township in which they live, their relation- 
ship to the original owner, and the date of acquisition of the farm, 
are as follows: 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 


Barden, Floyd M., Ben J., and Donald R. Casco. Grandson and 
great-grandsons. 1854. 


BARRY COUNTY 
McNee, Guy and Wretha. Irving. Grandson. 1836. 
Parrott, Florence E. and Stella M. Woodland. Granddaughters. 
1837. 
Tukey, Harold B. Woodland. Grandson-in-law. 1853. 
Young, Thomas H. and Ruth. Johnstown. Granddaughter. 1854. 
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BAY COUNTY 
Colbert, Omer and Marie. Williams. Granddaughter. 1856. 
Korman, John G. and Christina. Frankenlust. Grandson. 1854. 
Schwab, Mrs. Carolina. Frankenlust. Great daughter-in-law. 1852. 


BERRIEN COUNTY 
Bruce, Fred Wendell. Berrien. Great-great-grandson. 1832. 
Noggle, Oren and Lucy. Galien. Grandson. 1855. 
Strong, Earl W. Berrien. Grandson. 1849. 


BRANCH COUNTY 
Dunks, Fred S. Sherwood. Grandson. 1838. 
Kinyon, David. Sherwood. Grandson. 1838. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 
Humeston, Warren, Ruth and Elizabeth. Clarendon. Great-grand- 
son. 1838. 
Rathbun, Milan C. Leroy. Great-grandson. 1856. 
Shore, Vern and LeOna. Pennfield. Great-granddaughter. 1844. 
Weeks, Nile R. Leroy. Great-grandson. 1856. 


CASS COUNTY 
Halvorsen, Mrs. Flossie. Volinia. Great-granddaughter. 1835. 
Odell, George. Mason. Great-grandson. 1835. 


CLINTON COUNTY 

Chapman, David. Lebanon. Grandson. 1853. 

Cushman, Fordney. DeWitt. Great-great-nephew. 1839. 

Gage, Arthur J. Bingham. Grandson. 1851. 

Hall, Luman Wilcox. Greenbush. Great-grandson. 1850. 

McGonigal, John. Bath. Grandson. 1856. 

Morrison, Robert D. Greenbush. Grandson. 1852. 

Rosekrans, Harry W. and Jeanette. Greenbush. Grandson. 1853. 

Schultz, Gladys Lowe Lawrence. Essex. Great-granddaughter. 
1856. 

Ward, Robert D. Essex. Grandson. 1856. 

Yallup, Lawrence E. Bingham. Grandson. 1853. 


EATON COUNTY 
Dow, C. Kenneth. Roxand. Great-grandson. 1837. 
Shaw, Will N. Chester. Grandson. 1850. 


GENESEE COUNTY 

Burton, Mrs. Ruth, John W. and Helen Burton Perry. Gaines. 
Great-grandchildren. 1850. 

Prottengeier, Irma Louise. Genesee. Daughter. 1847. 
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GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY 


Pratt, Carl R. and Helen Pratt Altenburg. Old Mission. Grand- 
children. 1854. 


INGHAM COUNTY 
Bickford, Hiram B. and Ida C. Williamston. Son. 1853. 
Foster, Lawrence. Williamston. Grandson. 1855. 
Hulett, Lee J. Meridian. Grandson. 1855. 
Lyon, Phil H. Onondaga. Grandson. 1856. 


IONIA COUNTY 

Compton, Gardner and June. Campbell. Granddaughter. 1850. 
Merritt, Ernest. Berlin. Grandson. 1856. 

Petrie, George M. Sebewa. Granddaughter. 1855. 

Potter, Edwin and Mary. Keene. Son. 1856. 

Townsend, William K. Campbell. Grandson. 1850. 


JACKSON COUNTY 
Harr, Harold H. Henrietta. Grandson. 1853. 
McCamic, Julia and Grays, Lillian McCamic. Blackman. Great- 
granddaughter and great-great-granddaughter. 1855. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Caley, Shirley R. and Marian A. Charleston. Great-granddaughter. 
1854. 
Ellwood, Nelson J. Comstock. Grandson. 1854. 
Read, Sherman. Richland. Grandson. 1853. 


KENT COUNTY 

Abraham, John H. Ada. Grandson. 1854. 

Anderson, Clair. Vergennes. Great-nephew. 1840. 
Anderson, Donald. Vergennes. CGreat-grandson. 1840. 
Bailey, Lee W. Nelson. Grandson. 1854. 

Byrne, Alfred J. Grattan. Great-grandson. 1845. 
Byrne, Edward C. Vergennes. Great-nephew. 1845. 
Byrne, Leo. Grattan. Grandson. 1837. 

Carlson, Harry and Lois. Courtland. Great-grandson-in-law. 1840. 
Cary, Vincent and Angela. Vergennes. Grandson. 1844. 
Cramton, Charles. Ada. Great-grandson. 1852. 

Davis, Glenn. Courtland. Grandson. 1856. 

Fairchild, Ansel. Vergennes. Grandson. 1838. 

Farrell, Andrew. Ada. Grandson. 1844. 

Farrell, Patrick. Ada. Grandson. 1844. 

Fleck, Herbert and Eva. Nelson. Daughter. 1854. 
Gahan, James C. Grattan. Great-grandson. 1849. 
Hatch, John L. and Muriel. Spencer. Son. 1854. 
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Hatch, Arlene Behler. Lowell. Great-granddaughter. 1853. 

Heffarn, Elizabeth. Cannon. Daughter. 1846. 

Hefferan, Camillus M. Cannon. Grandson. 1844. 

Hefferan, John R. Grattan. Great-grandson. 1845. 
Howard, Ralph T. Vergennes. Grandson. 1842. 

Hurley, Lena. Grattan. Granddaughter. 1844. 

Keena, Carl J. Ada. Grandson. 1852. 

Kerr, Lawrence J. Vergennes. Grandson. 1845. 

Ladner, Eldon. Cannon. Great-grandson. 1854. 

London, Merle Dines. Solon. Great-granddaughter. 1854. 

McCabe, James. Cannon. Grandson. 1852. 

McCarthy, Justin. Grattan. Grandson. 1843. 

McCaul, James W. Ada. Grandson. 1848. 

Malone, C. Loyal. Grattan. Grandson. 1854. 

Miller, Eugene D. Walker. Grandson. 1848. 

Mueller, Edwin D. and Alice. Vergennes. Great-granddaughter. 
1845. 

Odell, Adelbert. Vergennes. Great-grandson. 1845. 

Platte, John J. Ada. Grandson. 1842. 

Robinson, Mrs. Una. Solon. Granddaughter-in-law. 1853. 

Ryder, Frank. Vergennes. Great-grandson. 1837. 

Skidmore, George W. Bowne. Son. 1856. 

Steele, Leo. Ada. Grandson. 1844. 

Sullivan, Henry J. Grattan. Grandson. 1844. 

Ward, Mrs. Coda. Ada. Granddaughter. 1855. 

Yeiter, Elmer C. Lowell. Grandson. 1850. 


LAPEER COUNTY 


Nelson, Mary A. Oregon. Granddaughter. 1854. 
McLaughlin, Ray. Burlington. Grandson. 1856. 


LENAWEE COUNTY 


Bowen, Dale J. Tecumseh. Great-grandson. 1836. 

German, Walter A. and Carol (Doty) Raisin. Great-granddaughter. 
1835. 

Krueger, Grace L. Blissfield. Granddaughter. 1854. 

Matheison, Sesta Tuttle. Dover. Great-granddaughter. 1840. 

Neilsen, Minnie M. and Jordan, Carrie B. Dover. Granddaughters. 
1840. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 

Copeland, F. Harold. Conway. Great-grandson. 1853. 
Krause, Harold. Brighton. Grandson. 1851. 
Jackson, Burr A. Unadilla. Great-grandson. 1834. 
Sober, Sylvester M. Conway. Grandson. 1852. 
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McCOMB COUNTY 
Beier, Walter. Lenox. Grandson. 1856. 


MONROE COUNTY 
Clark, John. LaSalle. Grandson. 1835. 


MONTCALM COUNTY 
Taylor, James G. Eureka. Grandson. 1855. 


OAKLAND COUNTY 

Green, Mrs. Nellie M., Wendell and Alden. W. Bloomfield. Grand- 
daughter-in-law and great-grandsons. 1832. 

Joyner, Mrs. Hazel Highfield. Rose. Great-granddaughter. 1852. 
Leonard, B. Franklin. Highland. Great-grandson. 1835. 
Mitchell, David W. Holly. Grandson. 1838. 
Tucker, Robert L. Holly. Grand-nephew. 1854. 
Voorheis, Clare G. White Lake. Grandson. 1840. 


OTTAWA COUNTY 
Collar, James A. and Everett H. Wright. Grandsons. 1854. 
Reed, Mrs. Catherine E. Polkton. Great-great-granddaughter. 1839. 
Sprik, Glenn and Agnes. Jamestown. Granddaughter. 1849. 


SAGINAW COUNTY 


Beyer, Edwin A. Blumfield. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Blower, Roy C. and Orville M. James. Grandson. 1848. 
Schaberg, Carl. Blumfield. Grandson. 1850. 

Vasold, Herbert B. ‘Tittabawassee. Grandson. 1854. 
Wurtzel, William A. Thomas. Great-grandson. 1854. 


SHIAWASSEE COUNTY 


Eddy, Eugene B. Burns. Great-grandson. 1856. 
Keyes, Howard A. Burns. Grandson. 1852. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
Schunck, Edward C. and Iva. St. Clair. CGreat-grandson. 1848. 


ST JOSEPH COUNTY 
Gleason, Henry C. Fabius. Grandson. 1849. 


TUSCOLA COUNTY 
Bell, Fred G. Akron. Son. 1856. 
Davis, Russel A. and Ilda. Tuscola. Grand-nephew. 1855. 
Haines, Howard and Mary. Arbela. Great-grandson. 1852. 
King, Miss Lillian and Miss Elizabeth. Columbia. Daughters. 
1836. 
Kramer, Latimer and Esther. Columbia. Grandson. 1856. 
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Luther, Howard. Fairgrove. Nephew. 1854. 
Profit, William and Mary. Fairgrove. Great-granddaughter. 1853. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY 
Buskirk, Carl E. Paw Paw. Great-grandson. 1851. 
Fritz, Lutie Thayer. Paw Paw. Granddaughter. 1854. 
McWilliams, Miriam C. Paw Paw. Granddaughter. 1847. 
Pugsley, Clifford G. Paw Paw. Grandson. 1849. 
Streeter, Mildred Kern. Porter. Granddaughter. 1839. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY 
Devereaux, John F. Northfield. Grandson. 1856. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Riddle, Miss Caroline. Livonia. Granddaughter. 1832. 
Smith, Caryl B. Van Buren. Great-grandson. 1832. 


Tue Marguetre County Historicat Society at its annual meet- 
ing elected Dr. Richard F. O’Dell of Northern Michigan College, 
president; and re-elected Mrs. Carroll Paul, vice president and cur- 
ator. Other officers include Lee R. Walker, treasurer; Mrs. Paul 
P. Bell, assistant treasurer; Harry B. Ebersole, recording secretary; 
and John E. Keast, corresponding secretary. Activities of the society 
during the past year included the maintenance of the John Burt 
museum house; the processing of 877 books, manuscripts, and maps 
acquired during the year; also 527 gift items; historical talks and 
programs presented in schools and on the radio and television; and 
the visitation to the museum of nearly two thousand the past year. 
This number included groups of college, school, and church people, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Brownies and Cubs, as well as tourists and 
local residents. 

The society has been cooperating with the city of Marquette and 
the Cliffs Dow Chemical Company to preserve the pioneer iron 
furnaces near the mouth of the Carp River. It is hoped that a fund 
for the preservation of the grounds and area will be set up to pro- 
vide continuous maintenance. 


A REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE Fort Sr. JosepH HisToricaL 
Association at Niles, comes from Mrs. Ruth Shankland, secretary 
of that society for 1955-56. 
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September 30, 1956, closed our fiscal year, a year which certainly 
was one of the most active in the history of the Fort St. Joseph 
Historical Association. Our main efforts were spent in planning 
the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan, which 
met in Niles on September 28 and 29. We were fortunate in secur- 
ing as principal speakers Richard L. Tobin, nephew of Ring Lard- 
ner and director of public affairs for the New York Herald Tribune, 
who spoke on Ring Lardner; Michael B. Williams, president of the 
present-day Potawatomi Indians of Indiana and Michigan, who gave 
us a picture of the current plight of the Indians; and Paul M. Wing- 
er, superintendent of the Niles public schools whose talk was on 
early Indian days in the St. Joseph Valley. Other speakers covered 
the history of the region under the “Four Flags.” 

While the state annual meeting ended our year, we began it 
with an excellent lecture on “American Decorative Arts” by Gerald 
G. Gibson, assistant curator of fine arts at the Henry Ford Museum 
in Greenfield Village. Lectures such as these, which are free to the 
public, have been made possible by a gift to the association in memory 
of Emilie Mack Porter, daughter of an early-day Niles merchant. 

In July we inaugurated a tour of local historical sites, including the 
grave of Father Allouez, the rock which marks the location of Fort 
St. Joseph, the Beeson home and private cemetery, the Ring Lard- 
ner home, all in Niles; and the site of the first St. Mary’s College, 
the Higbee Tavern, the Catholic, and Christian Indian cemeteries 
in Bertrand, and the site of the Carey Mission near Niles. The day 
of the tour was an exciting one because it also marked the day the 
Chicago frogmen dove for the cannon from old Fort St. Joseph 
which legend insists lies at the bottom of the St. Joseph River. The 
divers continued searching without success until they ran out of 
air, but they have promised to come back for another try. 

Of course, our principal project throughout every year is the run- 
ning of the Fort St. Joseph Museum. Under the inspiring leadership 
of our curator, Mrs. Gertrude MacAhan-Johnston, the museum 
welcomed 7702 visitors, an increase of 767 over the previous year. 
Of the total, 2873 were from out of town. There were ninety-four 
groups who toured the museum as well as six society meetings of 
various types. School classes were the most frequent group visitors, 
but there were many Scouting groups, Indian Guides, 4-H clubs, 
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and women’s organizations, as well as three out-of-town historical 
societies. We found that many visitors had heard of the museum 
through tourist information and road signs. 

The museum will be enlarged in future years by two rooms which 
the city has given to us. They occupy one end of our present build- 
ing. 

Our most outstanding gift during the year was presented by 
Walter H. Parkin of Niles, in memory of his wife, and consists of 
a large collection of early American pressed glass and two cases in 
which to house the collection. 

For the first time in its history, our association has issued a news- 
letter, The Museum Case, which appeared in March, 1956. It is 
sent to about four hundred people, and includes people in other 
societies, members of our association, and all Niles teachers. We 
feel that along with our excellent city newspaper publicity, it has 
engendered a good deal of interest in local history and the museum. 

Our association had its romantic overtones, too, this year. Our 
curator, Gertrude MacAhan, met Captain Joseph E. Johnston, cur- 
ator of the museum of Great Lakes History in Detroit, and is now 
Mrs. Johnston. This certainly verifies our museum slogan: “His- 
tory can be exicting; museums can be fun.” 

Officers of the Fort St. Joseph Historical Association for 1956- 
57 are: president, John Gillette; vice president, Jeanne Griffin; 
treasurer, Florence E. Smith; secretary, Ruth Shankland; and histo- 
rians, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Ballard and Mrs. F. J. Plym. 


THE EDITOR IS INDEBTED TO KENNETH H. Prigstiey of Vassar 
for the report of the national convention of the Society of Philatelic 
Americans which was held at the Civic Auditorium in Grand Rapids 
on August 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1956. In conjunction with the con- 
vention there was an eight hundred frame exhibition of stamps and 
covers entered by collectors from all over the United States. The 
Kent Philatelic Society of Grand Rapids, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles J. Nink, vice chairman, was the very genial host. 

The Peninsular State Philatelic Society under President Edwin 
E. Puls of Birmingham shared a booth at the exhibition with the 
United States Cancellation Club. The booth was manned at all 
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times by PSPS members. The Michigan postal history group of 
the PSPS presented a one hour session daily during the four days 
of the convention. Speakers were: Mrs. Frances Wood who spoke 
on Grand Rapids Postal History; Edwin E. Puls on Hillsdale County 
Postal History; Charles J. Starnes on Midland County Postal His- 
tory; Kenneth H. Priestley on Michigan Territorial Town Markings, 
and Michigan Post Territorial Prestamp Town Markings. 

Michigan collectors winning awards for exhibits from their collec- 
tions were as follows: The Peninsular State Philatelic Society 
award, donated by the president, Edwin E. Puls, for the best ex- 
hibit by a member, was won by Peter A. S. Smith of Ann Arbor 
for his Bushire British and Indian Post Offices exhibit. The Kent 
Philatelic Society trophy for the best topical went to Mrs. Marion 
McPartland of Eloise for Red Cross Stamps of Europe. United 
States Cancellation Club certificates were awarded to Alex C. Sloss 
of Grand Rapids for his exhibit of “United States Fancy Cancella- 
tions”; and to Marvin Preston of Ferndale for his exhibit of “Fancy 
Covers and Michigan Cancels.” Other award winners were: Edwin 
E. Puls of Birmingham “Territorial and Western Covers”; Ken- 
neth H. Priestley of Vassar “Postal History of Agricultural Col- 
lege, Michigan”; Thomas W. Blinn of Detroit “Transportation Postal 
History.” Also Robert Vis of Rockford and James C. Wheat of 
Bay City. Since there were some eight hundred frames exhibited 
competition was keen and Michigan collectors were well represented 
among the award winners. 

The Michigan postal history sessions were very well attended. 
All of the postal history talks were profusely illustrated through the 
use of kodachrome colored slides. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS ARE USUALLY DEPICTED DIGGING uP relics. But 
the members of the Michigan Archaeological Society in 1956 found 
themselves expanding their activities at such a clip as to make actual 
field work a comparatively minor phase. 

Plans were made to supplant the organization’s newsletter with a 
quarterly magazine to be known as The Michigan Archaeologist. First 
issue is planned for March 15, 1957. Papers describing various 
“digs” and aspects of Michigan archaeology will be featured. 
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Another advance was the society’s microfilm project. A contract 
was worked out early in 1956 with a private concern to microfilm 
at cost valuable papers and notes made by Michigan Archaeological 
Society members down through the years, thus assuring their perma- 
nence. 

A workshop conference on phases of Michigan archaeology is 
also being planned for 1957, but no date has been set. 

The Michigan Archaeological Society affiliated with the Eastern 
States Archaeological Federation in October, 1956, and a film li- 
brary is under consideration. 

One of the primary goals of the Michigan Archaeological Society 
is centered around salvage archaeology. Under the new Federal 
highway act appropriations are made to each state in order to save 
material and data from prehistoric Indian village sites threatened by 
highway construction. The Michigan Archaeological Society plans 
to cooperate fully with whatever state agency is selected to direct 
the salvage program in Michigan. 

A new unit, the Genesee County chapter, was added during the 
year, with Robert A. Hard of Fenton as president. 

There are now chapters in Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Grand Rapids, 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph, Saginaw-Bay City, and Alpena. The 
Lansing chapter was reorganized in November with Birt Darling 
as president. 

Some significant field work was performed in 1956. This included 
work by the Wright L. Coffinberry Chapter of Grand Rapids at 
a western Montcalm County burial site and at a Muskegon County 
village site of the Middle Woodland culture; work on the part of 
Southwestern Chapter on Middle Woodland mounds in that sector; 
discovery of Folsom type spearheads of an extremely ancient culture 
in Genesee County by the new chapter there; and cooperation on 
the part of Central Michigan Chapter (Lansing) with Michigan 
State University Museum in excavation of a mound group recently 
discovered in Ingham County. 

Ira W. Butterfield of Bay City was elected president in April, 
1956, succeeding Edmond P. Gibson of Grand Rapids. 

Membership is open to all interested persons, except those who 
are interested only in despoiling sites to fill private collections. 
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EAcH YEAR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR STATE and Local 
History presents certificates of merit to those individuals and organi- 
zations in the United States and Canada who have made an out- 
standing contribution in the field of state and local history. The 
announcement of award winners at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation on October 7, 8, and 9 at Old Sturbridge Village revealed 
that Michigan led the country with four individual awards, and 
that the North Central area, which in addition to Michigan, includes 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, led all of the regions of the country 
with ten certificates of merit. 

Michigan awards went to the state Historical Commission and 
State Historical Society for their outstanding achievement during 
the last decade in promoting a better understanding of Michigan 
history; to Dr. Milo M. Quaife for distinguished service as a writer, 
speaker, and teacher of state and local history; to Mrs. Joseph De- 
Windt for her book, Proudly We Record ... The Story of Wyan- 
dotte; and to Madison Kuhn for his Michigan State: The First 
Hundred Years. 

Any historical society or individual in Michigan interested in the 
awards should consult Henry Brown, director of the Detroit Histor- 
ical Museum, who is chairman of the Michigan awards committee. 


Mrs. Marcaret C. Rowtey, 2343 Burchard Street, S.E., East 
Grand Rapids 6, wishes to secure a copy of volume 7, July-October, 
1923 issue of Michigan History. Please contact her if you have one 
available. 

















Book Reviews and Notes 


Pictorial History of American Presidents. By John and Alice Du- 
rant (New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1955. 320 p. 
$10.00.) 


Mathew Brady Historian with a Camera. By James D. Horan. (New 
York, Crown Publishers, Inc., 1955. 244 p. $7.50.) 


The American Wars a Pictorial History from Quebec to Korea. 
By Roy Meredith. (Cleveland and New York, The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1955. 348 p. $10.00.) 


Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. By Henry Blackman Sell and 
Victor Weybright. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
278 p. $6.95.) 


The Living Past of America a Pictorial Treasury of our Historic 
Houses and Villages that have been Preserved and Restored. 
By Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (New York, Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1955. 234 p. $5.95.) 


During the last two years an impressive selection of pictorial histories 
has been published, and almost as extensive as the number of these 
works has been the variety of subjects which they encompass. Several 
of the books deal in a general way with the history of the United States, 
while others cover such subjects as American military engagements, 
particularly the Civil War; the “Wild West” and frontier days; and 
the history of the American presidents. The American Indian, the 
Ford Model T, bicycles, railroads, medicine, jazz, and historical houses 
also have been treated in pictorial works during the last two years. 
In addition, a few appear as studies of prominent photographers, such 
as Mathew Brady and Laton A. Huffman. One may well wonder what 
other subjects will find their way into future picture books. 

Of the many pictorial histories which have appeared recently, the 
five listed above have been selected for review here. Certain generaliza- 
tions can be made about the books. In spite of their colorful jackets, 
which are perhaps deceiving, all of the pictures used in the books are 
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reproduced in black and white or dull gray. The absence of color re- 
duces considerably the effectiveness and aesthetic appearance of many 
of the illustrations. This is particularly true of Roy Meredith’s Amer- 
ican Wars which includes paintings of famous artists like Colonel John 
Trumbell, Frederic Remington, and Winslow Homer. Naturally, black 
and white reproductions fail to do justice to these paintings. The broad- 
sides and book covers in Buffalo Bill and the Wild West also suffer 
from the dull-gray lithography. The lack of color reproductions is obvi- 
ously not due to any of the author’s predilections, but to the publishers’ 
aversion to the high cost of producing colored illustrations. 

Each of the volumes claims to include pictures which have never ap- 
peared before in print. This claim is apparently a sina qua non of every 
pictorial history. James Horan’s Mathew Brady, for example, includes 
many pictures from the Brady-Handy collection which was recently 
acquired by the Library of Congress and which will remain restricted 
until 1964. But the fact that photographs have never before appeared 
in print does not, it seems to me, necessarily justify their inclusion in 
pictorial histories. Many of the photographs used in Horan’s book on 
Brady were of such poor quality that they added little to the substance 
of the book. 

The Chinese philosopher Confucius is credited with the sage ob- 
servation that “one picture is worth one thousand words.” Even without 
questioning the validity of the statement or its provenance, it is obvi- 
ous that a picture cannot stand alone unless its identification is appar- 
ent. In these picture histories, in which a theme is developed, captions 
or text are even more important. From this point of view, all of the 
picture books under review are beyond reproach. The biography of 
Buffalo Bill and the Wild West is so well written that it could stand 
alone without the pictures. Indeed, one might seriously question whether 
the book was even designed as a pictorial history in the first place. 
The first half of Horan’s book on Brady is a biography of the famous 
photographer and will undoubtedly remain as the definitive work on 
the subject. In piecing together the fragmentary data on Brady’s life, 
particularly his work before the Civil War, Mr. Horan has enriched 
the pictures used in the books. The caption information included in 
Vanderbilt’s Living Past of America will be particularly welcome to 
tourists. In addition to general information on his photographs of fa- 
mous American sites, the author lists the exact location, cost of admis- 
sion, and the organization in charge of the building or shrine. The ex- 
tensive directory of historic landmarks, which appears in the appendix 
of this book will be particularly helpful to travelers. Durants’ American 
Presidency also contains a lively narrative without which many of the 
illustrations would have little meaning. 

All of the pictorial histories reviewed will undoubtedly be of general 
interest to Michigan readers. Although none of the books devotes much 
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space to Michigan scenes, the state is not entirely overlooked. Numerous 
battle scenes of Michigan regiments appear in Horan’s book on Brady 
as well as photographs of several Michigan citizens, who were prom- 
inent at the time. Isaac Christiancy, General George Custer, Senator 
Zachariah Chandler, and Thomas A. Edison all sat before Brady’s cam- 
era in the 1850’s and 1860's. Cornelius Vanderbilt also includes a 
number of photographs on Michigan in his book, although many will 
be disappointed to find that his coverage of Michigan’s historic buildings 
is limited to Greenfield Village. Michigan readers also may be chagrined 
to find that Perry’s famous victory over the British fleet on Lake Erie 
is not included in the Meredith’s chapter on the War of 1812. 


Michigan Historical Commission Pure P. Mason 


They Met at Gettysburg. By Edward J. Stackpole. Harrisburg, 
Eagle Books, 1956. 342 p. Illustrations, maps, bibliography and 
index. $4.95.) 


The battle of Gettysburg has extraordinary interest for even the 
casual student of American history. For Civil War scholars and pro- 
fessional soldiers it has a seemingly inexhaustible fascination, and has 
been the subject therefore of numerous military studies. The present 
volume is a worthy increment to a large body of literature. 

Mr. Stackpole, who is a publisher and a soldier but not a professional 
historian, begins his narrative with a succinct account of the strategic 
circumstances and military movements which led up to the furious 
fighting of July 1-3, 1863. Then, modestly disclaiming any attempt at 
originality, he carries out with conspicuous success his aim to “assemble 
the major facts, analyze them carefully, and put them in consecutive 
order on a time and space background.” Having lived for years near 
the battlefield, Mr. Stackpole is exceptionally familiar with the terrain, 
and has appraised it with the eyes of a trained soldier. For documentation 
of this study he relies on the important, well-known eye-witness accounts, 
which he evaluates shrewdly and sensibly. You will find here no sur- 
prising new revelations, no reversals of long-accepted judgments. The 
author holds that an over-confident Lee at Gettysburg “fought his worst 
fight,” and that the outcome might have been different had Stuart’s 
cavalry been with Lee during the crucial hours before the battle began, 
had Stonewall Jackson not been mortally wounded at Chancellorsville, 
or had Longstreet not been stubbornly reluctant to fight on the ground 
Lee selected. 

The book’s most interesting and important contribution, it seems to me, 
is its generous bestowal of richly deserved credit on General John 
Buford and his Federal cavalry for their decisive action during the early 
stages of the battle. “It is not too much to say,” Mr. Stackpole writes, 
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“that Buford’s cavalry was the major instrument that caused the battle 
to be fought at Gettysburg rather than elsewhere.” Many good students 
of the battle, though doubtless mindful of Buford’s role, have failed 
to emphasize properly, as has Stackpole, the heroic accomplishment of 
these four thousand Union cavalrymen on the evening of June 30 and 
the morning of July 1, when “they delayed the advance of Hill’s corps 
from Cashtown and Ewell’s corps from Heidlerburg, causing the leading 
divisions of both to effect premature deployments. . . . [and] at the 
same time gave the Union Army the necessary breather for Reynolds’ 
First Corps and Howard’s Eleventh to reach the scene, engage the 
Confederates in the desperate struggle and then, falling back, to solidly 
occupy Cemetery Ridge, which turned out to be the keystone of the 
Federal defense.” 

This is a sound, unpretentious book which has all the happy merits of 
a well-executed labor of love and but few of the trivial flaws that betray 
the often inspired but sometimes awkward hand of the good amateur 
historian. The text is amplified and illuminated by an abundance of 
thoughtfully selected maps and illustrations. 


East Lansing, Michigan WiiiramM McCann 


The Last Passenger. By James Ralph Johnson. (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1956. 116 p. Illustrations. $2.75.) 


This is the story of Blue, the last of the passenger pigeons. Major 
Johnson has traced his life span from the time he was a fuzzy squab 
hatched along the banks of the Ohio River, to the beech forests of 
Petoskey, to the Okefenokee swamps of Georgia. All the natural hazards 
of animal life in nature’s unending struggle for survival are vividly yet 
simply described. These may be the snorting pigs rooting through the 
underbrush and gorging themselves on fat squabs that fell prematurely 
from the pigeon nests; or the deadly copperhead that slithered beneath 
the blackberry thickets; or the cotton rat that could rip the flesh from 
the soft bones of the bird in a matter of seconds. If the squabs sur- 
vived these dangers, there was the ever-present duck hawk, that could 
dive at two hundred miles an hour into the flock to catch its prey. 

The author is at present a major in the United States Marine Corps. 
He has undoubtedly done considerable research in preparation for this 
book. The facts as we know them relating to the passenger pigeon are 
skillfully woven into a powerful narrative. While it may be an imaginary 
account of a passenger pigeon, it is based upon the unfortunate truth. 
The story of the passenger pigeon is a sad one, if you simply consider 
the cold facts of abundance and extinction. But when it is told as 
skillfully as this, from the viewpoint of the bird itself, it becomes a real 
emotional experience for the reader. 
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Man never fares well when the story is considered from the animal's 
point of view. But being a man, I like to think that we Homo sapiens 
are learning. Our conservation laws, designed to protect our great wild- 
life resources, may not be models of perfection; but we have come a long 
way from the time the market hunters slaughtered a million and a half 
pigeons in the Petoskey nesting of 1878, and the kindly ladies of 
Audubon clubs practiced their hobby of collecting passenger pigeon 
eggs. 

The Last Passenger, a fitting memorial to Blue and his friends, is 
nature-writing at its best. 


Michigan Historical Museum Euceng T. PETERSEN 


State Bank Notes of Michigan. By Harold L. Bowen. (Privately 
Printed. 1956. 196 p. Illustrations and map. $10.00.) 


The author has produced an interesting and useful handbook for 
collectors and others who are interested in banking and banks and 
their currencies from 1806 to 1865. In the introduction he explains 
terms used disparagingly in the early days by people who referred to 
bank notes, banks, and bankers; and briefly sketches the history of 
banks in the state. Anecdotal references to twenty-two individual banks 
add spice to the volume. Of greater value to the student of monetary 
history is the author's detailed descriptions of bank notes, including 
legends, place names, imprints, sheets of bank notes, overprints, hand- 
stamps, endorsements, counterfeiting, and kinds of paper used in ex- 
change. The numerous denominations of bank notes issued by ninety- 
five Michigan banks are carefully and painstakingly listed. More in- 
teresting, however, are the one hundred and two pages of photographs 
of old banknotes with historical date on the banks ranging alphabetically 
from the Bank of Adrian to the Bank of Ypsilanti. 

A review of territorial and state banking laws includes the un- 
fortunate Act to Organize and Regulate Banking Associations (1837), 
popularly known as the “general banking law,” that allowed the for- 
mation of so many weak banks that failed within a period of from one 
to three years after they were chartered. Probably no state suffered 
more from “frontier banking” than Michigan did during the Jackson 
era. The entire volume is strong evidence of the mistaken theory that 
banks should be strictly local institutions. This theory prevailed in 
practice, however, until 1864. 

There is an extended bibliography of source materials, but intentionally, 
it is not one of histories of a local, state, or national character. Printing, 
paper and binding are excellent. The brief index could be much ex- 
tended. Footnotes would help researchers in monetary studies and 
scholars who may rewrite the history of Michigan. Original letters, 
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clippings, broadsides, and documents (p. 164-194) add to the value 
of the volume for those who would use it for genealogical purposes or 
as a source for general history. The author has made a valuable con- 
tribution not only to the banking history of his state but also to the 
banking history of his nation. May other studies on the subject be 
forthcoming. 


Miami Universit WittuaM E. SMITH 
y 


Mission To Mackinac. By Myron David Orr. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1956. 30] p. End map, appendix. $3.50.) 


Michigan born Myron David Orr has chosen a relatively little-known 
period for his latest work. There is small doubt that Orr has spent many 
hours in research. He has even added an appendix of source material. 

The second of a proposed series of four historical novels dealing with 
Canadian-American relations, Mission To Mackinac deals with the days 
preceeding the war of 1812. According to Orr, this was a time of tur- 
bulence and confusion. Napoleon’s agents were at work on Mackinac 
Island attempting to unite French Canada in order to recapture the fur 
trade and replenish France’s dwindling treasury. One of these agents is 
Pierre La Salle: “He preferred elegant clothes and the companionship 
of intellectuals, but he had a duty to perform, so conformed to the hoi 
polloi habits as he mentally called them, of the men with whom he had 
to deal. . . . with a mental reservation to remove himself from the ob- 
noxious association as soon as France reclaimed her colonial empire.” 

Cherishing the hope of becoming governor of New France, Papa 
La Salle has built his campaign around his daughter, Claire. And when 
Claire addresses gatherings of voyageurs and coureurs de bois in ringing 
tones, the rallies not only end in shouts of “Vive la France,” but “Vive 
la Claire!” 

The reason for this display of emotion is quite obvious. For Claire: 
“about nineteen. . . . a little over five feet in height . . . dressed 
simply in a near-white doeskin dress with fringes of beads around the 
neckline, sleeves and skirt. Her blonde hair, in wind-blown disarray, ab- 
sorbed the yellow rays of the campfire and her slightly tanned skin 
blended softly with her dress and hair.” 

Her father’s daughter, Claire also wants something for herself. Using 
her abundant charms, she sets about getting it. That it takes 200 pages 
to accomplish her ends is due to the loyalty she feels for her father, as 
the object of her affections is none other than the English agent sent to 
expose the whole cunning plot. He is Gregory Parks, agent of embittered 
and disgraced Sir James Craig, Lieutenant Governor of Canada. Further 
conflicts arise in the person of mysterious Robert St. Laurent, secret 
agent of Napoleon. Both he and Parks fall under Claire’s spell, but after 
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an eye-gouging, fist-swinging combat, Claire rejects both father and 
suave Frenchman in favor of Gregory: the “tall and reserved Englishman 
with a ridiculous pigtail and magnificent body who had fought for her 
and won.” 

Others, too, fight and argue, threaten and scheme, as plot and counter 
plot unfold. There is the giant American, Blakeman; the weasel-like 
Crooks; Pothier, agent of McGillivray and the Montreal Traders; and 
over them all the sinister shadow of John Jacob Astor, ruthless fur 
baron. 

All of this should lead up to a rousing climax. That it doesn’t, may be 
due to Orr's rather wordy style, or it may be that he is saving something 
for the next book in the series. Still, Orr knows his history and Mission 
To Mackinac will no doubt appeal to those who enjoy their history 
against a romantic backdrop. 


East Lansing Dirx Grincuuls 


Dutch Immigrant Memoirs and Related Writings. By Henry S. 
Lucas. (Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1955. 480 p. 
Illustrations and index. $15.00.) 


This volume of Professor Lucas’ extensive studies of Dutch immigrant 
settlements in the United States consists of personal memoirs, letters from 
friends and relatives to and fro across the Atlantic, autobiographies, biog- 
raphies, and some secondhand reports by individuals who had access to 
primary sources, including personal contacts with relatives among the 
early immigrants, family records, or reports by word of mouth. The docu- 
ments date from 1846 to early in this century. Some of the sketches 
and reports were written for publication and appeared in Holland-Amer- 
ican and American newspapers and journals. Some were prepared for 
the semicentennial celebrations of the founding of Holland, Michigan, 
in 1897. A number of the items are copies, translations, or adaptations 
of originals now in the archives of the Netherlands Museum in Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

Many of the items are in the Dutch language, some of which are also 
given in English translation; other items were originally written in Eng- 
lish. There are enough of the English items to give the English reader 
a fairly adequate impression of the experiences and reactions of the 
Dutch immigrants. What will be of special interest to the bilingual 
reader is the fact that the literary style of the original Dutch memoirs 
in some cases reflects the Dutch provincial origin of the writer: notice- 
able for example is the difference between a memoir written by a 
Frisian and one written by a colonist from North Brabant. The style 
and diction of the “secondhand” reports are interestingly and sometimes 
amusingly characteristic of the second generation descendants of the 
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pioneers. Of special interest to historians are chapter XXXI, which con- 
sists of biographies of outstanding immigrants; and chapter XXXII, 
which offers the reader two immigrant autobiographies. There is, of 
course, considerable repetition in the substance of the various documents; 
but this is a necessary characteristic of a collection of materials which is 
designed to report a substantial immigrant movement and at the same 
time to identify some of its cultural phenomena. Such a collection must 
not only be representative but it must be self-corroborative. 

That these immigrations were important for the future of this country 
is indicated not only by the number of people involved but also by the 
spread of the original settlements. Even persons who are reasonably 
well posted on Dutch immigrations will be surprised to note that not 
only were there during the period involved important settlements in 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota, but also on 
Long Island, New York, and in Virginia, Colorado, and Kansas, some 
of which were unsuccessful and have left traces which only the histo- 
rian would be able to discover. The volume includes, in addition to the 
text material, a number of interesting illustrations, including portraits, 
views of towns and of private and public buildings. Appended is an 
extensive index of names of persons and places referred to in the book. 
It would have been helpful to readers if an index of illustrations had 
also been included. 

The documents make clear that the principal reason for these migra- 
tions was the desire of dissenters from the official Dutch church to 
escape from the oppressive policy of the Dutch government. But the 
promise of greater economic opportunities in the New World was also 
an important motivating force. The documents make abundantly clear 
what an important part religion played in the lives of these pioneers. 
They abound with reports of the founding of religious congregations, 
of the steady growth of memberships, of the building and rebuilding of 
churches, and of the comings and going of ministers, of whom there 
were not nearly enough in the early days. The isolation of these im- 
migrants from contacts with coreligionists in the Old Country caused 
no lessening in their piety or their devotions; but, on the contrary, 
made them more determined to “keep the faith.” To those who know 
something about the interrelations of the Dutch Reformed and Christian 
Reformed denominations in the United States it is interesting to note 
how soon the separatist spirit developed among the adherents and future 
adherents of the latter and more conservative group. 

The stories of the adventures of these immigrants are told simply and 
modestly, without romance or drama. The reader is steadily impressed, 
and sometimes moved, by their courage and hardihood, regularly, and 
sometimes desperately, put to the test by their sufferings and priva- 
tions, on the long journey across the Atlantic and across country, dur- 
ing the bitterly cold winters in their rude huts, in the struggle with the 
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stubborn forests and the sparse acres wrested from them by primitive 
clearing methods. One is impressed with their quick recovery from dis- 
illusionment; for it must be remembered that they were not infrequent- 
ly the victims of romantic exaggeration, propaganda, and even misrep- 
resentation and fraud. The documents also testify to the remarkable 
adaptability of the immigrants to frontier conditions and, in general, to 
the new and strange characteristics of the early American scene. The 
reader is likely to be most surprised, and, if he is a native-born Amer- 
ican, most gratified by the readiness of these newcomers to identify 
themselves with American political institutions and by their desire to 
become active citizens as soon as possible. 

Professor Lucas has rendered a very useful service to the archives of 
American and Holland-American history. He has also presented in 
this book valuable sociological data. And he has done it expertly. It is 
to be regretted that the book contains such a large number of typograph- 
ical errors, many more even than are listed in the Errata. They are, in 
fact, so numerous as to trouble the discriminating reader. Professor 
Lucas and his book deserved better of the publishers, who, incidentally, 
like their fellow Dutch publishers, are perfectly capable of producing 
an errorless book in almost any language. 


University of Alabama Manrvren TEN Hoorn 


Lincoln's Choice. By ]. O. Buckeridge. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
The Stackpole Company, 1956. xviii, 254 p. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


In the last year of the Civil War a rebel prisoner told his captors: 
“It is no use for us to fight you’ens with that kind of gun.” He was 
referring to a repeating breechloader invented by Christopher Miner 
Spencer. This weapon was the Spencer seven-shot rifle, the subject 
of this book. The nondescriptive title, Lincoln’s Choice, can only be 
justified by the fact that Lincoln took action to get army ordnance to 
adopt the Spencer rifle. 

The excellence of this rifle has long been recognized by Civil War 
authorities. For example, in 1928, Professor Fred Shannon in his 
Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 1:132, said of 
the Spencer: “Nothing could stand before its tremendous fire. From 
the time troops were supplied with it they not only won their engage- 
ments but they expected to win.” Mr. Buckeridge states that his 
aim in writing Lincoln’s Choice was to show how Spencer-armed troops, 
with a decided superiority in small arms fire-power, cut short the 
Civil War. The author has amassed evidence which establishes this 
thesis beyond question, but he has gone far beyond his stated inten- 
tion. He explains the major Union victories from Gettysburg to Macon 
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in terms of the seven-shooter; indeed, this weapon emerges as the major 
factor in bringing about the Union triumph over the Confederacy. Lee’s 
defeat at Gettysburg is attributed largely to thirty-five hundred Spencers 
then in the hands of Union soldiers. Thus we have a new interpreta- 
tion of this decisive victory. (A reputable Civil War historian once 
remarked that perhaps some day the ninety thousand Yanks on Ceme- 
tery Ridge will be given credit for winning at Gettysburg!) Mr. 
Buckeridge also shows how the seven-shooter predominated in such 
battles as Yellow Tavern, Cold Harbor, Winchester, Cedar Creek, and 
others; all of which are called decisive victories. Certainly these were 
important successes. So were the Confederate triumphs at Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. But none of these was a decisive 
victory. 

Lincoln’s Choice has much more than information on the Spencer 
rifle. It is rich with anecdote and contains picturesque literary 
portraits and critical evaluations of*Civil War men and events. Un- 
fortunately, some of the author’s interpretations reflect his prejudice 
for the seven-shooter. The outstanding example of this is his treat- 
ment of Generals James H. Wilson and William T. Sherman. Wilson, 
who led a raid into Alabama which commenced in March, 1865, when 
the Confederate cause had all but gone with the wind, is lionized 
because he made adequate use of the seven-shooter. Sherman doesn’t 
fare so well. He is taken to task for failing to make proper use of his 
Spencer-armed troops. 

Sherman is also criticized for making “the honest but terrible 
mistake” of the march to the sea. In so doing, argues the author, he 
permitted the enemy (Hood’s army) to escape and allowed “the real 
danger to avoid his immediate attention.” Furthermore, Sherman 
used the ruthless but effective tactics of Old World conquerors in a 
war that was fought in the New World between brothers! In the 
opinion of this reviewer such criticism is unfair. Sherman realized 
the necessity of waging total war against the enemy and convinced 
Grant that by carrying the war to the heart of the rebellion he could 
destroy Southern economic resources and morale. This he did in 
a campaign that was far more significant than the raid led by Wilson. 
Moreover, before setting out, Sherman assured Grant that Thomas 
could take care of Hood’s army. What Thomas did to Hood at 
Nashville is a matter of record; he gave him such a drubbing that 
his army ceased to exist as an effective fighting instrument. 

This provoking but delightfully readable story of the major Union 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865 is based on regimental histories, diaries, 
memoirs, and secondary works. The author did not use several sources 
that should be used for any volume on Civil War military history 
and ordnance. For example, the bibliography does not include 
such items as the Official Records of the Rebellion, and the various 
manuscript sources of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance and the 
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Office of the Secretary of War which are deposited in the National 
Archives. Had the author made liberal use of these and other materials 
he could have avoided some of the historical pitfalls which ensnared 
him. 


Michigan State University Freperick D. WILLIAMS 


The Founding of Public Education in Wisconsin. By Lloyd P. 
Jorgenson. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1956. 252 p. Appendix, notes, index. $4.00.) 


In his preface to this volume, Professor Jorgenson points out that 
as late as 1928 there existed no more than eight creditable state histories 
of education. In more recent years, he adds, there has been a revival 
of interests in all aspects of local history, and as a part of this revival, 
educational history on the state and local levels has come in for more 
attention. Here in Michigan, the Michigan Historical Commission is 
preparing to undertake, in compliance with the terms of the will of 
the late John M. Munson and through the bequest made to the 
commission by this will, the preparation and publication of a history 
of education in Michigan. Hence this volume on educational beginnings 
in Wisconsin is of special interest. 

Within the space of less than two hundred pages, the author 
gives a comprehensive account of primary and secondary schools in 
Wisconsin from the time the Territory of Wisconsin was created in 
1836 to the middle years of the Civil War. A great many primary 
sources have been used and a thorough job of research has been done. 
The style is agreeable and the volume is easy to read. The history of 
education is carefully integrated with other phases of historical 
development. There is no discernible bias on the part of the author 
nor does he ride any particular educational hobby. All in all, this is 
a very fine book, almost a model of what a monograph on the history 
of education should be. 

It is surprising to learn that free public education in Wisconsin did 
not have its origin and early development among the Yankees. Public 
education was further advanced in Grant County than elsewhere 
in the territory, and in this county the southern element was strong. 
Probably this was due to the fact that this county included the lead 
mining communities, where settlers had built their homes and were 
ready to establish schools at a time when the southeast was still in the 
process of settlement. A large share of the early school teachers were 
from New York and New England, however. In creating its system 
of education, Wisconsin relied particularly on the practices in New 
York. 
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The debates on the article on education in the convention which 
framed Wisconsin’s first state constitution, which was rejected, and 
in the second convention, which wrote the constitution that was 
adopted, were lively and brought out the ideas on education which 
were held by various groups of people in 1848. There was a great deal 
of discussion on whether school aid would be given on the basis of 
the number of pupils from four to sixteen years of age, or whether the 
upper age limit should be raised as high as twenty-four. The argument 
of those who favored the latter was that there were many people 
above the age of sixteen who never had learned to read or write and 
who needed to go to school. A compromise set the upper age limit 
at twenty. There also was quite a difference of opinion on whether the 
superintendent of public instruction should be appointive or elective. 
Although there were those who argued for an appointive superinten- 
dent who would thus be divorced from politics, those favoring the 
more democratic method of selecting the official prevailed. 

One of the most interesting and thought-provoking chapters in the 
book deals with educational thought on the frontier. The concept of 
education as a moral undertaking gave the public school movement a 
crusading, evangelistic nature. There was much said about the 
nobility of the teaching profession, but in spite of this, teachers were 
held in low esteem. Their wages (one cannot call them salaries) are 
estimated by the author to have been about on the level of those 
paid unskilled workers. Wisconsin, from the start, had a preponderance 
of women teachers. Probably the reason for this was that they could 
be employed for less money. Most teachers in the spring term were 
women, but in many districts men were employed for the winter 
term in order to keep control of the older boys who went to school only in 
the winter. Many teachers, especially the men, regarded teaching 
as only a sideline. Few stayed in the profession for very long. But 
men who later became famous as governors and senators earned money 
in their younger days by teaching school. 

The format of the book is attractive. It contains an appendix and 
the footnotes appear together in the back of the volume. There is a 
useful index. 


Western Michigan University Wis F. Dunsar 


The Mackinac Bridge Story. By Prentiss M. Brown. (Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1956. 40 p. $1.00.) 


Prentiss M. Brown’s brochure, The Mackinac Bridge Story, is in 
epitome the story of human endeavour; the story of how a relatively few 
men with a big and abounding faith and infinite patience overcame 
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doubts, fears, and jeers, and linked the two Michigan’s, upper and 
lower, by the longest suspension bridge in the world. 

The sequence is told simply, tersely, and graphically. It is a straight 
narration giving the facts, names, and dates, with no attempt to romanti- 
cize. But the romance is there between the lines. As problem after 
problem arises, and is solved, one feels the persistence and indomitable 
will of the entrepreneurs, who gathered faith from adversity and met 
challenge with challenge. 

“The bridge could not be built,” people said, “wind, deep water, 
uncertain rock bottom and ice were insuperable obstacles.” . . . “The 
bridge could not be financed,” many a gifted financial counselor advised. 
Yet the bonds were sold, and today the bridge is nearing completion. 
It will be finished in 1957, a monument to the courageous and devoted 
men who built it: Prentiss M. Brown, Mead L. Bricker, William J. 
Cochran, Charles T. Fisher, George F. Osborn, Murray D. Van Wagoner, 
Fred M. Zeder, and Charles M. Ziegler, the Mackinac Bridge Authority. 

The book is Michigan history. It should be read by every loyal 
Michigander interested in the annals of his state. 


Muskegon Joun C. Beukema 


The history of Fairgrove Township in Tuscola County appears in 
a 68 page booklet, entitled “Fairgrove Centennial, 1852-1956.” The 
history was written in 1949 by Elizabeth Black Atkinson, who was 
born on January 12, 1867, and rewritten and brought up to date by 
Mrs. George Aldrich (Eva Misner) under authority of the Library Board. 


The Idaho Historical Society of Boise, in connection with the expansion 
of its society, proposes to begin publication of a quarterly journal. Mr. 
H. J. Swinney, director, states that: “We shall make an effort to ap- 
peal not only to the scholar but to those Northwesterners who are nat- 
urally interested in the story . . . of Idaho and the Pacific Northwest.” 
As is the case with most historical societies, the Idaho Historical Society 
will not be able to pay authors for material but it is hoped that scholars 
of the Northwest will greet this as an opportunity to publish their work. 
Plans are that volume 1, number 1, will appear early in 1957. 


Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection by John A. 
Galloway, Bulletin No. 7, and Library Series No. 24, 1956, 53 pages, 
published by the University of Missouri, is a supplement to Bulletin 
No. 6 published in 1952. The 167 items cover the acquisitions of the 
collection from 1951 to July 1, 1956. With its satisfactory index and 
item descriptions, the Guide should prove most helpful to students and 
researchers. 








Contributors 


Fred Dustin has contributed much to the geological and archaeological 
knowledge of Michigan. His paper read before the annual meeting 
of the Historical Society of Michigan in 1913 on “Saginaw County 
as a center of Aboriginal Population,” was published in volume 39 of 
the Michigan Historical Collections. He is a man of broad fields of 
knowledge. He has contributed articles on Indian treaties, on the 
archaeological study of the Saginaw district, on Indian Place Names 
of the Saginaw area, and on the Place Names of Isle Royale to Michigan 
History. Completing many years of interest and active writing begin- 
ning in 1908, Mr. Dustin contributed the Custer bibliography to Colonel 
W. A. Graham’s The Custer Myth, published in 1953. 


Martha M. Bigelow received her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago. Before coming to the University of Michigan 
in 1954 as assistant curator of manuscripts of the Michigan Historical 
Collections, she was assistant professor of history at the University of 
Mississippi. 


Henry S. Heimonen received his doctorate in geography from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1941. He has served four years in the Navy, 
three of them overseas in the South Pacific and the China-Burma-India 
theatres of operations, engaged in various phases of naval intelligence 
work. At present he is teaching in the department of geography and 
earth science at Northern Michigan College in Marquette. 


Alexis A. Praus is director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum. A 
long time member of the state historical society, he has served as trustee 
and president. 


George A. Dondero has been a member of Congress from the 18th 
Michigan District since 1933. He received the LL.B. degree from the 
Detroit College of Law and has held various municipal, village, town- 
ship, and county offices. 


Louis A. Warren, former director of the Lincoln National Life Foun- 
dation of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is a nationally known Lincoln authority. 


Philip P. Mason is an archivist with the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission. He edits and prepares for publication manuscripts and records 
in the state archives. 
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Robin A. Drews is a Far Eastern specialist who teaches in the social 
science and foreign studies departments of Michigan State University. 
His interest in carp began in 1945 when he served as a fisheries officer 
on General MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo. 


Eugene T. Petersen is director of the Michigan state museum and 
a member of the staff of the Michigan Historical Commission. His 
doctoral thesis, “History of Wild Life Conservation in Michigan,” con- 
tains material on the nonnative fish in Michigan waters. 
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Lewis G. VANDER VELDE, Ann Arbor, 1956-59 
Mrs. ExizasetH K. Watuen, Muskegon, 1954-57 
WiuytiaMm Wess, Flint, 1954-57 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past and, news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





